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OF MAN 


The first of the Reith Lectures on this subject 


THE FUTURE 


‘The Fallibility of Prediction’ 


By P. B. Medawar, F.R.S. 


are a power in the land 


It’s not likely that you took out your life assurance policy with the 
idea of becoming a big noise. You took it out for down-to-earth reasons: a 
because it’s a good way to save, because you believe in looking ‘ 
ahead, because—when all’s said and done—the unexpected can 

happen and you wanted to protect your wife and children. 

It gives you a feeling of independence as well as a feeling of security. 


All the same, through Life Assurance you are helping Britain’s economy. 
Money from Life Assurance provides finance for industrial expansion, 

for new factories, for government and municipal projects. 

Our standard of living benefits directly from these. Life Assurance — 

not only looks after tomorrow—it makes for a better today. 
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é - N attempting to reply to Mr. Kennan’s recent talk on Russia, 
« the Atom, and the West”, I must make two points clear at 
ak the outset. First, I in no way differ from Mr. Kennan in 
his main objective i in his recent talk, as in the Reith Lectures 
two years ago, namely the easing of tension between East and 
— West in Europe as the opening stage in a lessening of world 
tension as a whole. On all grounds, peace must be our aim. I agree 
with him that the attractions of the present stalemate are decep- 
_ tive. Whatever the risks involved in trying to move on to some 
more obviously satisfactory state of affairs, they are probably 
less than those of sitting still and doing nothing. The chances of 
_ Success may still be small, but on balance the attempt should be 
eimade,... > 
a a Secondly, I agree with Mr. Kennan that we should beware lest, 
-_ in incorporating modern weapons of mass destruction in our 
a _ armoury, we destroy that very civilization which these weapons 
are ostensibly designed to defend. 
___ With these things in mind, Mr. Kennan, as I see it, now argues 
as follows. His earlier plea, to attempt to solve the political 
7 yaaa underlying the arms race—that is, the division of 
ermany and the division of Europe—has so far proved unrealiz- 
>. The divisions have remained and have been made worse, 
argues, by the increasing deployment of nuclear weapons 
both sides. Since the political problems appear, at any rate 
the moment, peretalic, and since they are exacerbated by 


) get ‘those particular weapons out of the way as . 
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. ee ae The ‘Shadow of the Bomb 


By NORMAN GIBBS 


a first step now. If Berlin, Canes and central and eastern 
Europe as a whole are likely to provide a series of acute political 
differences between ourselves and the Russians for some time to 
come, then, in Mr. Kennan’s own words, it becomes ‘ more urgent 
than ever that the appalling shadow of the atom be removed, if 
possible, as a factor in the international life of our time ’. 

I propose to examine, first, the basic validity of this approach, 
and, second, two important accompanying conditions which Mr. 
Kennan himself makes explicit. 

First, the argument that nuclear weapons are peculiarly 
responsible for the present tension between Russia and the West, 


_and that they can be dealt with as an isolated, although admittedly 


difficult, problem. It is undoubtedly true that the development of 
nuclear weapons, and of the delivery systems to make maximum 
use of them, have come to symbolize East-West rivalry in an 
acute form, The immense destructive capacity of nuclear war- 
heads, and our current inability to provide or even forecast an 


adequate defence against missiles, make it inevitable that each 


side shall strive constantly not to fall behind the other in offensive 


capability though not necessarily in offensive intention, An arms 
‘race of this sort certainly does create its own atmosphere of 


dangerous excitement. 

But it is not armaments which have caused East-West rivalry. 
The Brussels and Nato treaties of 1948 and 1949, treaties which 
made possible the West’s present posture of armed defence, were 
the answer of initially unarmed or ill-prepared countries to what 
they considered a vital threat to their security. And whatever 
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mistakes may have beer made by ses ‘spread ag Sicleae weapons oe 


within Nato, particularly perhaps by arming West Germany with 
them, the fact remains that Nato’s military posture is still a 
defensive one. Armaments have grown ‘out of political problems, 
not vice-versa. Mr. Kennan, as I shall point out again later, 
speaks as though we would be better friends. with the Russians 
now if we merely confronted each other with the weapons of the 
second world war. But the Nato Standing Group, in 1952 and 
before the days of tactical nuclear weapons, recommended a 
standing army of about 100 divisions. If that was an accurate 
estimate of conventional needs, can we reasonably assume that we 
and the Russians would be better disposed towards each other if 
armies of such a size confronted each other in Europe now? 

But, Mr. Kennan further argues, assuming we do need some 
protection against Russia, and apart from political considerations, 
the military arguments in favour of nuclear weapons no longer, if 
they ever did, make sense. In its early days the doctrine of massive 
retaliation could be based on the West’s need to balance its 
inferiority in conventional weapons by.the use of nuclear weapons 
in which it could still. claim superiority. Now that Russia has 
caught up, how can nuclear weapons be justified on those grounds? 
Their common use can mean only mutual suicide. And if we 
regard nuclear weapons as valuable ‘only in their deterrent 
capacity, are we not misleading ourselves in supposing that we 
really can exercise the complete control which deterrence implies? 

The answer to the first objection is that while we in the West 
certainly do regard nuclear weapons as a substitute for large 


armies, we no longer think of them as conferring on us any 


superiority over Russia. In the absence of large armies these 
weapons confer on us not superiority, but the only alternative hope 
of defence in some circumstances. 


Deterrence the Cause of Restraint? 

Secondly, while deterrence does undoubtedly imply an ex- 
tremely ‘ delicate balance of terror’, and one which might well 
get out of control, the fact is that it has coincided with restraint 
in the past year or two and may be the cause of which restraint 
is the effect. Indeed we can go further. Several works published 
recently have emphasized that the spread of nuclear weapons in 
the armouries of both Russia and the United States has coincided 
with the rejection in both camps of the conception of any form 
of preventive war or surprise attack to catch the enemy unpre- 
pared. By and large I doubt whether the belief in ‘nuclear 
supremacy ’ is held by many in the West or in Russia nowadays. 


There has been a steadily growing realization that the mutual 


capacity to do untold harm presents an unacceptable risk. If there 
is still loose thinking about this, then it is far less common than 
it used to be. Moreover, the doctrine of ‘ first use’, which Mr. 
Kennan mentions, should be seen as a part of the last and not the 
first stage of Nato strategy. 

In other words, I would not stress as much as Mr. Kennan 
does the peculiar contribution of the nuclear arms race to current 
East-West tension. What is more, I doubt very much whether 


- this particular factor in the present situation can be lifted out of 


- nature ’. 


the other complications and treated separately. _ 
Here I criticize Mr. Kennan’s approach on two grounds, First 


of all, he says that the Russians have ‘manifested at all times 
since 1945 a readiness in principle, and even an eagerness, to 


agree to the total abolition and outlawing of weapons of this 
With the proviso that I may have misunderstood what 
Mr. Kennan means—and in that case I proffer my apologies in 
advance—I feel bound to say that what he appears to mean is 
just not true. For many years after the war the Russians certainly 
did concentrate on a ‘ban the bomb’ policy as their main line 
of approach towards general disarmament. But from the middle 
*fifties, and as they approached parity with the United States, 
that tune changed. In 1955 Russia first proposed a disarmament 
scheme which did not start off with the abolition of nuclear 
weapons. In 1956 Russian proposals omitted nuclear disarma- 
ment altogether. Mr. Khrushchev’s latest disarmament proposals, 


Ve 


announced during his recent visit tv the United States, include - 


nuclear disarmament, but relegate it to the final phase of an 
overall scheme for disarmament of all kinds. There must obviously 
Las some speculation as to. why all this has happened. But surely 


it is difficult to separate it from Russia’s own rapid development - ment. This, I think, is: dangerous in 


seems to me curious logic. Would it really be goodwill for 


ae hostility t to such weapons on Russia 's pa 
ing her, in this respect, from the West. At the mom 
no reason to suppose that Russia would agree to the abo 7 
nuclear weapons as the initial Step. in ‘disarmament and a lessening 
of ppteunakional tension. fae $bits 


Disarmament Nesotfations So Far» 
My second reason for doubting whether the singling out and : 
abolition of nuclear weapons is a practicable first move towards 
decreasing tension is also contained in the history of disarmament — 
negotiations so far. The United Nations Disarmament Commission _ = 
was set up early in 1952. Two years later a five-power sub- a 
committee of that commission came into being to try to settle, in 
a more private atmosphere, some of the hitherto insoluble siobionea 
which had disclosed themselves. Those bodies, and various ad hoc 
meetings of Ministers, have been hacking away at the problem of ~ 
disarmament ever since. If one fact stands out more clearly than 
any other in all these negotiations, it is that no disarmament 
programme stands any chance of success which does not, at the 
same time, provide a settlement of the German problem, includ- 
ing Berlin, and a security treaty for the central and eastern areas fe 
of Europe. In the area Mr. Kennan has principally in mind — 
political and military problems are inseparably connected. Nuclear _ 
disarmament on its own, even as a first step, has no chance of 
success—if the detailed negotiations of the past are any guide. 
It is important to qualify my last remark by pointing out that I 
assume Mr. Kennan means something a good deal more com- 
prehensive than the cessation of nuclear tests when he speaks of 
removing the appalling shadow of the atom. Tests on their own 
appear to offer, at the moment, a much more helpful. line. of. 95 
inquiry. 
There are two consequences or implications of Mr. Kennan’s 
present line of argument which further seem to me questionable. —__ 
The first is this. Mr. Kennan urges the West to be willing to get 
rid of its nuclear armament on the ground that it could, if itso 
wished, rival Russia in manpower and conventional weapons, 
although, as he admits, at some cost in terms of money and con- 
venience. I have some sympathy with this point of view, It is | 
true that we in the West, particularly in Great Britain, have 
allowed ourselves to be led by wishful thinking. We have not . 
wanted to provide large conventional forces needing conscripted — 
manpower, and so we have persuaded ourselves that it is cheaper 
and more effective to substitute weapons for men. Mr. Kennan 
is correct in asserting that, in the West, we could if we wished — 
rival the Russians in all the ingredients of conventional military 
power. : 
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Curious Logic 

To go on from this, noweedica to argue re we shoud forsake 
all nuclear weapons as a gesture of goodwill to Russia, and then. 7 
develop our conventional weapons in a major way to rival hers, 
America to give up her bombers in order to draft another thirty — 
or forty divisions on to Europe’s potential battlefields? And are ry 
we in Britain likely to earn Russian favour by throwing away our 
admittedly very debatable contribution to the deterrent and spend- » 
ing £300,000,000 a year on anti-submarine measures instead? 
I think there are good military arguments in favour of reallocat- a Z 
ing at least some of our defence expenditure in this way. But it rir 
could only be justified on the ground of continued suspicion of | #5 
Russia’s motives and intentions. What is more, if we were to ny s7 Se 
so to develop and reallocate our resources we would be creating © 


for ourselves an immense peace-time problem which we have a 
hitherto not dared to face. And, assuming continued acute political 
differences with Russia, as Mr. Kennan does, how could we agree — a 


to abolish nuclear weapons until something like a state of bigae 
in conventional armaments has been reached? meee 

Next, Mr. Kennan says that, i in an agreement to abolish sizes 
weapons, we should not insist on adequate measures 
and control if the Russians object. They have so 
that they could be relied upon to es a 
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ussia resist ‘inspection, and ah does $0, is Pechpletely incom- 
: eer with a world in which the cold war melts i in the warmth of 
trust and goodwill. ; 
_ There is one further matter arising out of this last point which, 
: Be me at any rate, only urderlines more heavily the jneed for 


i. what the French used to call ‘ guarantees of execution’. Present © 


gestures will be worse than useless unless they provide a firm 
_ foundation to long-term solutions. Trust among nations can grow 


- only if disarmament is based both upon present action open to in- 


i - spection and on safeguards against future aggression. We are not 

going to make all men saints overnight. This surely implies some 
a form of control expanizarion, armed by contributions from the 
> , 


~R. SELWYN LLOYD’S visit to Paris has focused 
attention on the fact that Anglo-French relations 
are undergoing a revolutionary change. Their old 
foundations are being shattered. What gave them 
substance was the common fear of German power—that was the 
rock on which the Entente Cordiale was built—and now that that 
fear is fading, French foreign policy is taking a new turn, ina 
direction that is not 
always compatible with 
British interests. What 
the French Government 
- _ is now doing is to culti- 
vate the closest possible 
i: relations with the Western 
_ Germany of Dr. Ade- 
gy nauer. Its aim is to create _ 
a new concert of Europe — 
in which France and 
4 Germany are the senior 
a _ partners; with the Coal 
a and Steel Agreement; the | 
_ European Atomic Energy 
Authority, and, more 
recently, the European | 
Common Market which 
associates France and 
Germany with Italy and 
the Low Countries in 
one great trading area. 
_ All these are milestones 
on the way to the Europe 
ss Sr tomorrow — the new 
_ Europe as the French 
see her. 
__ It is true that when this policy of Hehe eatin: understand- 
was in its early stages, the French were most anxious to 
associate Britain with it. They were still afraid at that time of 
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ole partner—they still wanted a helping hand from Britain. That 
yhy the French insisted upon the maintenance of British forces 
the continent of Europe as their price for agreeing to the 
ment of Germany. That’ is why they refused to integrate 
forces into a European army unless Britain did the same 
and that is why they invited Britain to join the Common 
-to “pba “ead of the re and Steel sore and 


‘ 
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‘ The closer we get, the farther it seems 
World copyright by arrangement with * The Guardian’ 


German power on the Continent. They felt unequal to the task — 
ope ¢ working out the European problem with Germany as their - 


of international peace. But the Russians have already condemned 
this part of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s recent disarmament proposals by — 
denouncing the proposed control organization as ‘ an international 
police force standing guard over the capitalist order’. Is it 
reasonable of Mr. Kennan to ask us to take risks about inspection 
so long as this sort of attitude continues? 

In conclusion, then, it seems to me that a substantial measure 
of disarmament can only accompany, and not precede, a solution 
of those political problems which have inspired the competition 
in weapons. Indeed I would have thought there are some signs 


that Mr. Kennan might revert to the theme of his Reith Lectures _ 


with more and not with less confidence now. Moreover, if and 
when disarmament takes place, I can see no reasonable alternative 


to the two conditions which the Government of this country has 


postulated all along—disarmament concurrently in all weapons, 
both conventional and nuclear, and adequate measures of inspec- 
tion and control. To ask for less might well make our future 
position worse than the admittedly dangerous ‘one we occupy now, © 
—Third Programme | 


The Change in Anglo-French Relations 


By THOMAS BARMAN, B.B.C. diplomatic correspondent 


~ 


the Atomic Energy Authority—while the negotiations were still 
in their preliminary stages. 

Now, in the autumn of 1959, the French have a very different 
political outlook. There is greater national pride and more national 
self-confidence. Under the influence of General de Gaulle the 
French feel that they can manage all those European problems, 
without anything like as much British help as they needed in 
the past. In any case, so 
runs the argument, Bri- 
tain is not to be relied 
upon; her attitude to 
Europe is fickle and 
inconstant. Her forces on 
the Continent have been 
reduced, in spite of clear 
treaty obligations. Britain 
has refused to join 
various European  or- 
ganizations, including the 
Common Market, on 
grounds that have 
nothing whatever to do 
with the power and pros- 
perity of Europe, grounds 
that are seen to be al- 
together irrelevant in the 
European context. Worst 
of all, she seeks to main- 
tain a special kind 
of relationship with the 
U.S.A. from — which 
others, including France, 
are excluded, and as a 
result of that relationship 
Britain claims to act as a sort of broker between Europe and 
Washington. 

I am not suggesting that Mr. Selwyn-Lloyd was given this 


>; a cartoon by Low 


catalogue of unpalatable facts in his talks with M. Couve de 


Murville and General de Gaulle; but I think it is true that they 
are the ‘raw material’, so to speak, for a good deal of French 
political thinking. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s first task, therefore, was 
to correct misunderstandings: to convince the French that Britain 
is deeply interested in Europe; that British foreign policy is not 
inspired by hostility to France, and that the French determination 
to make Germany into a loyal partner within the community 
of Western Europe is something that deserves universal support. 


If Mr. eos ited then went on to try to 
French to change their European policy in any way, in deference 
to British views, I think he failed; for the French have made 
it plain that they intend to go ahead with all the political and 
economic arrangements associated with the Common Market. I 
can think of no concession the British Government could make 
that would cause the French to change their minds about this. 

In the political field—where Franco-German consultation, 
without much reference to Britain, has had the effect of holding 
up the Summit conference with Mr. Khruschchevy—the French 


have offered to keep ‘Britain in touch with events through the 


Conflict of Laws in West Africa fe a 


Ry; dau al: 


T was in 1948 that a case decided in the West African 
Court of Appeal burst like a bomb on the Muslim emirates 
of Northern Nigeria. The case was that of Tsofo Gubba v. 
Gwandu Native Authority, and the judgment was that of 
Chief Justice Verity. 
Tsofo Gubba had been found guilty by the Court of the Emir 
of, Gwandu on a charge of wilful homicide; his victim’s relatives 
(the ‘ heirs of blood’) had demanded talion; and he had been 


condemned to death. On appeal the Supreme Court was satisfied” 


that the evidence in the native court, while it established wilful 
homicide as understood under the native law and custom recog- 
- nized in that court, established no more than the crime of man- 
slaughter as defined in the Criminal Code of Nigeria. But the 
learned judge considered himself bound by authority to the pro- 
position that a sentence of death in a native court for wilful 
homicide, passed in accordance with the law administered in that 
court, must be upheld on appeal even where the appellant, had 
he been tried in first instance in the Supreme Court, would have 
been convicted paly of manslaughter. He therefore dismissed the 
appeal, 


Under which Law? 
The Court of Appeal for Western Africa agreed thea the 
evidence did in fact constitute wilful homicide under native law 


and custom, but no more than manslaughter under the Criminal - 


Code; so the only point to be decided was which law—the native 
or the statutory—should properly govern the case. Attention was 
drawn to sections of the Criminal Code which declared that the 
provisions of this Code should be ‘ the law of Nigeria with respect 
to the several matters therein dealt with’, and that ‘no person 


shall be liable to be tried or punished in any Court in Nigeria — 


for an offence’ except under its express provisions or under some 
other statutory enactment. And the Court reached the conclusion 


that the provision in the Native Courts Ordinance which permits 


a native court to impose certain penalties for offences against 
‘native law or custom must, therefore, be interpreted as applying 


only to acts which constitute an offence against native law and 


custom but not against the Criminal Code; and that where a 
native court exercises its jurisdiction in relation to an act which 
constitutes an offence against the Criminal Code, whether or 
not it is also an offence against native law and custom, it is 
‘required to exercise that jurisdiction . . . in accordance with the 
provisions of the Code’. 
erred in trying Tsofo Gubba under the wrong law, and its judg- 
ment had to be set aside. 


Such was Tsofo Gubba’s case; and it is no exaggeration to 
say that it burst like a bomb on the Muslim emirates of Northern ~ 


Nigeria—for this judgment invalidated at one stroke the greater 
part of all the criminal jurisdiction of the native courts, and 
these courts handled over 90 per cent, of all litigation. 

The reason for this somewhat anomalous state of affairs is, of 
course, historical. When the British Protectorate was first extended 
to Northern N igeria, Lord Lugard had found a number of Muslim 


emirates, with a highly developed system of courts, applying the — 


would at least 


As a consequence the native court had: 


lim, for example, is regarded as so much more 


Counc as well as , Britain and if it were 4 
mitigate ‘the PEP atre of 
exclusiveness. 


So if _there is 


themselves remain. It will take a ae deal a eM nee 
ful diplomacy as well, to keep them from getting out of hand. 
— From Our Own Correspondent * (Home Service) 
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Z ens “aed P ats a 
canon cae of Islam (accord to the Maliki school) y sinh a rigidity 
and comprehensiveness which was the heritage of the, recent: =e) 
Fulani Jihad (or holy war). It was in these circumstances that hen= a 


made his famous promise that the British would not interfere in __ 
matters of religion—a promise which has been quoted, honoured, 


-and exploited in Northern Nigeria to a degree which makes the 


original words seem innocuous in the extreme, In particular, — 
everything to do with Islamic law has been claimed (correctly 
enough, from one point of view, but with little recognition of the 
other issues involved) as ‘part of their religion’. As a conse- ~ 
quence, virtually the only limit placed on the application of this 
law by the British was the exclusion of those punishments ~ 
regarded as inhuman (such as stoning and mutilation) and the ~ 
substitution of execution by the public hangman for the right of 
the heirs of blood themselves to despatch the wilful killer of 
their relative, where possible in exactly the way in which he had 
himself committed his homicide. But the British did, in addition, 
introduce the Criminal Code—that is, a codified form of English 
criminal law—to be applied in all British courts, =” 
As a consequence, there was a complete dichotomy in regard 
to criminal jurisdiction in Northern Nigeria. In the British courts | 
the statutory law was alone applied in criminal cases, although 
native law and custom was applied to Nigerians, i in suitable ei): 
cumstances, in civil litigation; but in the native courts native law 
and custom, together with Native Authority Orders, reigned 
supreme. And the phrase ‘native law and custom’ conveniently 
covered a close approximation to the classical Maliki doctrine of 
the Islamic text-books (albeit with certain concessions to local 
‘usage) in the more strictly Muslim areas, a frankly pagan custo- 
mary law in areas to which Islam had not pence and. a0 
variety of amalgams 1 in between. an gta 


Homicide and the Heirs of Blood 3 i: s) 

It was chiefly in homicide cases that difficult points of conflict _ 
arose. To begin with, the Maliki definition of wilful homicide is _ : 
much wider than the English crime of murder, for it includes hes 
death as a result of any unjustified, hostile assault, however : 
intrinsically unlikely to kill, In such cases it is within the discre- 
tion of the heirs of blood ‘to demand talion, to accept financial — ms 
compensation, or to waive their claim completely—when the es : 
classical texts prescribe only a discretionary’ punishment aa ase 
hundred ritual lashes (so administered as to cause little or no 


shea 
physical pain) and one year’s imprisonment. Equally important, — ay is 
even the most severe provocation is normally treated as” be = Said 
irrelevant, either to the offence or the penalty. i te, 


There are, moreover, further anomalies. The blonde pres ey 
valua ble 1 


that-of a non-Muslim that talion may never be claim 
Muslim has killed a non-Muslim; instead, the only pena 
able in the case of a Christian victim is one-half of 1 
money due for a Muslim, and in the case of a pagan o 
of this sum—together, of course, with. the lashes 


a Ly | 
inst a Muslim, the Fstinong of a woman is scarcely 
heb ‘admissible in eal cases, and the evidence of an inter- 


be proved either by ‘confession of the anced ’ (whether before 


a - the” court or outside it), by the evidence of two eligible Muslim — 


vitnesses to the very killing, or by some less conclusive evidence 
_ backed by git oaths sworn by the hen of blood, 


No Riemer at iecoucitiation before 1948 : 
It was manifestly unsatisfactory to have two totally different 
Fi. laws applicable in homicide cases—particularly when it was often 
og largely a matter of chance whether an accused was tried in the 

__ British courts under the Criminal Code or an Emir’s court under 

the indigenous system, It was still more unsatisfactory to have a 
man condemned.to death under the one system in circumstances 
which would certainly not have carried the death penalty under 
the other. Yet up till 1948 the British courts, on appeal from 
native courts, felt compelled to uphold all convictions which were 
correct under their own law and procedure, provided this was 

‘not contrary to natural justice’, without the least attempt—or 

_ the least articulate attempt—to reconcile the two systems. Any 
miscarriage of justice this might involve was remedied, instead, by 

the prerogative of pardon, 

The simplest expedient would have been the removal of all 
~ homicide cases from the jurisdiction of native courts. Apart from 
administrative ‘difficulties, however, this might have been much 

resented by the leading emirs, for the fact that some fifteen of 
them had retained the “power of life and death’ was regarded 
as marking them out as genuine rulers. 

__ It was on such a situation that Tsofo Gubba’s case burst with 

such devastating effect. This judgment went far beyond homi- 

cide cases; for it denigrated the whole indigenous system to a 

_~ level where it could only be applied in cases for which the 

_ Criminal Code made no provision, and it decreed that any act 

covered by the Code could be tried and punished only under its 


__ neither could nor would accept—so almost all their criminal 
— jurisdiction was invalidated. 
____ Clearly something had to be done at once; and ‘the Native 
_. Courts Ordinance, 1948, was the immediate expedient. This 
___ provided that “where any person is charged with an offence 
_ against native law or custom a native court may try the case in 
-_accordance with native law or custom even though the act-or 
= - _ omission constituting the offence may also constitute an offence 
_ under the provisions of the Criminal Code or of any other enact- 
32 ‘ment’, but with two major safeguards: first, that any court 
exercising appellate jurisdiction in such cases might, where it 
considered that there was * sufficient ground for interfering with 
_ the decision appealed against’, choose any one of a variety of 
__ options, including ordering a re-trial or substituting ‘any other 
decision (whether as to guilt or punishment) which the court 


3 _ evidence’ , and might do this ‘ notwithstanding that the verdict 
of the court of first instance was correct by native law and 
Bs. custom’; secondly, that all homicide cases tried by native courts 
were to be reviewed by a judge of the Supreme Court (as it then 
___was), and that he, if ‘ satisfied that, by reason of the application 
to the case of the native law and custom, the decision of the 
court of first instance is not satisfactory having regard to the 
_ provisions of the Criminal Code’, was empowered to act in any 
oft the ways provided for ‘an appellate court. 


tive Courts (Amendment) Ordinsies, 1951 
This legislation did not, however, prove very satisfactory. So 
1951 a Native Courts (Amendment) Ordinance was promul- 
gated, whereby the duty of review (which had, in fact, given rise 
to much dissatisfaction) was abolished; the options provided for 
llate pe ia gl were re-enacted verbatim; ae the press 


an act or omission constituting an te against native 
nd custom also constitutes an offence under the pro- 


_ provisions. But this was something which the Muslim courts 


of first instance could have made on the facts disclosed by the 


all not impose a punishMfent te in excess of the maximum 


punishment permitted by the Criminal Code or such other enact- 
- ment’. And these provisions were preserved intact in the Northern 


Region Native Courts Law, 1956. 

This legislation should have ensured substantial justice at least 
on appeal, for it seems obvious that it imposes a duty on the 
appellate court, should the court of first instance have imposed 
a punishment in excess of the maximum permitted by the Criminal 
Code for the act or omission concerned, either to order a re-trial 


_or substitute a suitable sentence; and to do this ‘ notwithstanding 


that the verdict of the court of first instance was correct by native 
law and custom’. In the event, however, it must be recorded— 
with the deepest respect—that the learned judges of the appellate — 
courts found the most extraordinary difficulty in construing these 
words, But, however this may be, the position remained eminently 
unsatisfactory from the point of view of the native courts them- 
selves: for this legislation meant, in effect, that they must first 
try a case under their own law; then, before passing sentence, must 
reconsider the facts in the light of the Criminal Code and 
determine what offence the act or omission concerned constitute 
thereunder; and finally must adjust the sentence applicable under 
their own law to the maximum applicable under the Code. But 
this represents a feat which these courts would neither have been 
competent, nor indeed willing, to attempt. 


Non-Muslim Fears 

This, however, was only one of the problems facing Northern 
Nigeria on the threshold of regional self-government, and with 
the independence of the federation just round the corner, The 
non-Muslim minority (amounting to about a third of the total 
population of the Northern Region) was understandably appre- 
hensive; for in the Muslim courts, as we have seen, their testi- 
mony was often totally rejected and their blood regarded as 
basically inferior to that of a Muslim. What guarantee was there 
that, after independence, cases where injustice would otherwise - 


_ occur would still be transferred’ to the magistrates’ courts or the 


High Court—or, indeed, that Islamic law would not be extended 
in its scope, and even liberated from its statutory restrictions? 
What, too, about political offences, where injustices were fre- 
quently alleged in the native courts—partly because the Maliki 
law gave no precise definition either of the offence or the punish- 
ment, and partly because the courts themselves were alleged to be 
under the influence of the native authority concerned? 

It was in these circumstances that the Northern Nigerian 
Government was persuaded, last year, to send deputations to 
three independent Muslim countries—Libya, Pakistan, and the 
Sudan—to see how they conducted their judicial affairs; and that 
the Government subsequently appointed a Panel of Jurists (on 


which I myself had the honour to serve) to advise them on what 


should be done in Northern® Nigeria. Our chairman was the 
Chief Justice of the Sudan, Sayyid Muhammad Abu Rannat, 
while the other members were the then chairman of the Pakistan 
Law Reform Commission, Mr, Justice Muhammad Sharif, to- 
gether with three eminent Northern Nigerians; and our terms of 
reference were that, in the light of what happens in other parts 
of the world where Muslims and non-Muslims live side by side, 
and particularly what happens in Libya, Pakistan, and the Sudan, 
we were to consider the three systems of law currently in force 
in Northern Nigeria (the English, the Islamic, and the customary), 
to decide how far it was possible and desirable to avoid conflicts 
between them, and to make what recommendations we saw fit, in 
regard both to the law and the courts, with this end in view. 

In the event we felt compelled to recommend—in spite, I may 
say, of repeated warnings that any such proposal would be rejected 
out of hand—that the only solution for Northern Nigeria, as in 
every other part of the Muslim world where Muslims and non- 
Muslims live side by side, was for the Maliki law of crime 
and evidence to be set aside in favour of a Penal Code and Code 


of Criminal Procedure which had proved acceptable to many 


millions of Muslims elsewhere; for the Maliki law to be con- 

fined, as such, to the family law of Muslim litigants, although 

its provisions could also be applied, where suitable, either as the 

law under which some particular contract had in fact been con 
(continued on page 888) 
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The Future of Man 


EXT Tuesday will be the anniversary of the publica- 

tion, in 1859, of Charles Darwin’s book On the Origin 

of Species. It seems, therefore, particularly suitable 

that the 1959 Reith Lectures, of which we print the 
first. today, should be given this winter by the distinguished 
zoologist Professor P. B. Medawar of London University. Profes- 
sor Medawar has just been awarded the Royal Medal of the Royal 
Society, and he is well known for his exploratory work on the 
possibilities of grafting tissue from one living mammal to another. 
He has already made striking enough contributions to our know- 
ledge of the structure of human matter to make him a worthy 
successor to such pioneers as Sir D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, 
Sir Ray Lankester, and Charles Darwin himself. 

The biological laws governing man and the kinds of change 
he may undergo in this century are subjects that contrast admir- 
ably with the cosmic scale of last year’s Reith Lectures on ‘ The 
Individual and the Universe’. Since these were delivered, the 
Russians have landed a rocket on the surface of the Moon and 
taken a photograph of its far side. Yet it may well be that on 
Earth, although not so well noticed, discoveries of equal signifi- 
cance to the world have been taking place about chromosomes, 
blood cells, or the development of genes and other vital parts of 
man’s body structure. It is with these discoveries and their 
importance to the future that Professor Medawar will be con- 


_ cerned. The biology of man is not an easy subject; although it 


may seem easier for the non-scientist to comprehend than, say, 


the behaviour of stars travelling in galactic space, Yet a living ~ 


scientific system is so much more*complex than a dead one. The 
evidence for astronomical calculation may be slight. But a large 
part of the data is fixed, because the movements of heavenly 
bodies can be accurately measured and foretold. Generally speak- 
ing, in astronomy as in other branches of physics, the scientist 


can eliminate variables and so postulate a direct law. In biology, 


the variables tend to be living and reacting upon one another all 
the time, a fact which makes generalizations hard to make, and the 
approach of the scientist studded with pitfalls. 

In spite of these hazards, Professor Medawar boldly sets out 
to explain to laymen the biologist’s approach to ‘The Future of 
Man’. For too long such questions have been propounded as: 
‘Is our average intelligence declining? ’, ‘Is the spread of 
medicine and hygiene keeping the unfit alive?’, and the 
answers have been supplied by popular essayists, who have lacked 
the long training in biological method which could alone have 
given their replies authority. Professor Medawar has that 
training, together with a healthy Aristotelian gift of examining 
all deductions to see where the uncertainties in them lie, Two 
years ago, in his book of essays The Uniqueness of the Individual, 


he showed his skill in making his kind of science both exciting - 


and understandable. That is why these lectures should prove 
stimulating to listeners and readers who, are prepared to make 
an effort to understand a difficult but important subject. 


afl 


Sasencaere: FROM Moscow and from East Bacsaeet capitals. 
have been violently criticizing the government in those neighbour- _ 
ing countries that are members of Western Alliances or have made 
arrangements with the United States to establish missile bases 
on their territories, Moscow radio in Turkish said that after 
the recent Washington meeting ‘of Cento (the Central Treaty — 


Organization) ‘preparations for the construction of American — 


military bases in hats were intensified ’, gs breeder '" 


went on: 


The construction of rocket and atom bases by the United 
States on Turkish territory is worsening Turkey’s relations 


with its next-door neighbours, and primarily with the Soviet — 


Union and Bulgaria. Because of membership of Cento the living 
standards of the Turks, the Iranians, and the Pakistanis are con- 
stantly falling. For instance, in Iran, the cost of living in recent | 
years has more than doubled as compared with the period | prior 
to Iran’s membership of Cento. 


Sofia Home Service broadcast an abridged version of'an 
from the newspaper Rabotnichesko Delo that said: 


Our Government, as well as the Governments of Russia and of 


article * 


the Balkan socialist countries, have repeatedly warned leading __ 


circles in Greece and Turkey about the dangerous road they are 


following in agreeing to the construction of atomic and rocket ~ 


bases on their territories. Such warlike initiatives do not Redties, 
but increase, tension in the Balkans. 2 : 
Moscow radio, in English, for south-east Asia, said that an — 
American aircraft had recently dropped a bomb near a Japanese 
village. The American military authorities were ‘trying to 
reassure the population by saying these were only a 
bombs *. The Soviet commentary went on: nee 
United States war bases, thickly sown on the territories of 
many countries of Europe and Asia, are centres fraught with 
immense danger for the civilian population of the countries 
concerned. The interests of preserving peace and people’s lives 
demand the dismantling of these bases. ay 
A military commentator on the East German radio discussed 
the recent visit by the Spanish Foreign Minister, Sefior Castiella, 
to Western Germany. The commentator said that Sefior Castiella — 


Ts 


had obtained full approval in Bonn for the admission of Franco 


Spain to Nato, Other Nato countries were, however, less favour- 
able to this idea. The East German commentator ‘continued as 
follows: . 
The U.S.A. and General de Gaulle are ee that, in view of 
the strategic importance of the Iberian peninsula, Spain should be 
admitted to Nato. There now arises the problem of how — 
unanimity is to be achieved for the admission of Franco Spain. 
Spain’s membership of Nato is to be utilized against Alecna’s@ 
fight for freedom and-against all strivings for freedom in Africa. 
The U.S.A. needs the country to replace the Brobaes loss of the 
Morocco base. 


A Russian broadcast in English for Britain took up the speech — i 
by Sir David Eccles on November 9 in which he said that the — 


Soviet Union had concentrated its technical education on 


the production of weapons and that if Britain went without 
washing machines and electrical appliances for the home she ~ 
could have a sputnik. The Russian commentator declared Pres: 
‘ while having sputniks and even an interplanetary station the 
Soviet Union is simultaneously increasing its output of conical 
goods ’, i 


Last year industry in the Soviet Union vad out more. 
500, 000 washing machines, more than 350,000 refrigerators, 
many television sets, vacuum cleaners, motor-cycles, and a 
goods. Under the economic plan for 1960 the output of 
frigerators will increase by. 25 per cent, and that 7 
machines by a third. In five years Russia will be ee 
annually more than 2,000,000 washing machines: and more ~ 
than 1,000,000 refrigerators. The socialist economy it 
possible for the Soviet Union to have both the sputniks 
household goods. _ 

: —Based on ghee collected by the B 
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‘surprised, and saddened too, if 1959 


went to Touraine: in the Vouvray 
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Did You Hear That? 


TREES IN TOWNS 


“TREES IN TOWNS is a phrase conjuring up 
visions of regimented rows of pollarded 
limes or plane trees, looking like over-large 
green-headed mops standing on end along 
our streets and roads’, said T, A. RYDER in 
“Signpost ’ (Midland Home Service). ‘ And 
it is a sad fact that many of our town trees 
have been sadly mutilated and have not been 
allowed to grow into their natural shapes. 
I went a few weeks ago to see an exhibition 
in the City Museum in Gloucester. It is a 
travelling exhibition of photographs and 
literature sent on tour by the Civic Trust, 
and its main aim is to show how trees can 
help to improve the look of our towns and 
villages, to “‘ give peace, shade, and relief 
from everlasting bricks and mortar ”. 

“In Gloucester, in the park, fine naturally 
growing trees make a good show; and in 
several of the surrounding new housing 
estates the authorities have left many large 
trees, once growing in the hedgerows, and 
these now help to relieve the otherwise 
monotonous blocks of brick. Not far away, 
in Cheltenham, we can see trees used as 
they should be—those who know the Prome- 
nade will endorse that. The well-cared-for, 
happy-looking trees here add~colour and 
shade. 

*Moreton-in-Marsh is a little Cotswold town on Fosseway, 
the old Roman road running north-east across the country. A 
half-mile stretch of Fosseway forms the main street of Moreton. 
Such a street could well be too geometrically precise to be 
attractive; yet Moreton’s main street is charming, and the main 
reason is the trees that grow along the grass-verges, breaking 
up the straight lines. 

* Moreton also illustrates a suggestion made by the exhibition, 
that children—and others—should learn about trees by planting 
them and tending them. For several years now householders on 
the main street there have looked after the tree opposite their 
house and a small garden or plot 
round the foot of each. 

‘ The more people learn about trees, 
and how to care for them, the less 
likely it will be that over-zealous local 
authorities or borough surveyors will 
hack or fell our trees; they have taken 
a long time to grow, it needs only a 
few minutes to kill them’. 


WINES OF 1959 

THoMAs CAaApETT, B.B.C. Paris 
correspondent, spoke about the wine- 
fields of France in the Home Service 
(‘From Our Own Correspondent’). 
* After a trip during the harvest’, he 
said, ‘to some of the most important 
fields, I will venture no more than 
this: that even the experts will be 


does not turn out to be in most cases 
one of the great grape years—fit to 
match even 1893 and 1921. 

‘But one never knows, It varies 
with the district, for not all of France 
has enjoyed a record-breaking sum- 
mer of continuous sunshine. First, I 


The grape harvest in the Touraine district of France, where 
the prospects for the 1959 vintage are said to be excellent 
French Government Tourist Office 


Trees lining the main street of Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire 


j. Allan Cash 


district I found the cave-dwelling wine-growers (who had only 
just begun the vendange—as the picking and pressing are called) 
full of optimism. Their grapes were full, round, unusually sweet 
and growing in large quantities. 

‘Then I went down to Bordeaux, among the great chateaux 
names:*La Tour de Mons, Margaux, Monbousquet, Yquem, and 
many more. Everywhere in this district was promise of superb 
quality, though quantity varied a good deal. At one of the two 
chateaux run by the same family the production was above 
normal; at the other, only a short distance away, quality was just 
as good, but the unhappy owner admitted honestly that he had 
grossly over-estimated the amount of 
wine that he was going to get. Still, 
on the whole, the good men of Bor- 
deaux look forward to being truly 
proud of this year’s wine. 

“From Bordeaux across country to 
Avignon, and then the rolling slopes 
of Chateauneuf-du-Pape, the home of 
the warm and fruity wines that bear 
its name. Here, alas, was a very dif- 
ferent tale. There had not been 
enough sun, and some unidentified 
worm had been ravaging the grapes. 
The result was a small crop, and cer- 
tainly not a great year for quality, 
although such wine as they had ob- 
tained from the untouched grapes was 
reasonably good. From farther south, 
in the Roussillon, came grim tales of 
flood and storm, and reports of a poor 
harvest in consequence. Elsewhere in 
the south conditions had been poor. 
North of Chateauneuf and I was back 
again among smiling faces, In the 
Beaujolais, for example, they hardly 
knew how to find room for the yield. 

“It was a fascinating, though eerie, 
thing to put one’s ear against the 
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‘Marney. You will probably not 


_ centre is of three very tall storeys. 
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towards matniity. 


‘Nobody but a fool or a criminal would by-pass Beaune on — 


such a trip—all the more so because reports had come to me 
that even the men of Burgundy could find no cause for grumbling 
this year. And the report was true. There was splendid abundance, 
and every hope of noble quality. I was taken, in a fittingly 
reverential state of mind, to a chateau, the owner of which pro- 
duces, among other treasures, a Corton Clos du Roi—a jealously 
guarded plot of land, ‘so sternly delineated for right of name that — 
wine from grapes only a few 
yards away had no right to such 
a title. My host there joined me 
in tasting some of his fine wine, 
and before I left, he made me 
taste a little of this year’s wine 
also: it was barely past ferment- 
ing. “ Another year”, he said, 
“this would have been nothing 
at this stage, but already, as you 
can judge, the beginning is a 
noble one and promises great 
things”. And in my opinion he 
was right’. 


MARNEY’S GATEHOUSE 

‘If you leave the Al2 between 
Chelmsford and Colchester’, 
said NIKOLAUS PEVSNER in 
‘Town and Country’ (Home 
Service), ‘ shortly after you have 
driven along the long and varied 
high street of Kelvedon and then 
turn off south into country lanes, 
you will reach, after some three 
or four miles, one of the finest 
and the least familiar of the 
great houses of Essex—Layer 


be able to see the interior, but 
the outside fully deserves a 
special journey. 

“Lord Marney was one of the 
not only nouveau riches but also 
nouveau powerful at the court 
of Henry VIII. He rose to be a 


Privy Councillor, Captain of the King’ s Bodyguard ae Sheriff 


of Essex, and at the age of about seventy he began to build himself 
a house that might well have proved to be an object of jealousy 
to.the King, if it had been completed. But Lord Marney died 


in 1523 and his son in 1525. So all that remains is one gatehouse, 


a gatehouse to end all gatehouses. ; 

“These gatehouses with turrets were a adios: from feudal 
days, and they became favourite show pieces in the age of Henry 
VII and Henry VIII. You may know that of St. James’s Palace, 


those of Hampton Court, and of the colleges of Cambridge: at © 


Layer Marney the turrets have eight tiers of windows, and the 
It is all brick, and there is 
something very special about the decoration. A few details are 
no longer in the native tradition of pointed arches and panels, — 
but exhibit Italian Renaissance motifs. You may not at once 
recognize them but you ought to watch for them: little dolphins 
in the cresting at the top, graceful balusters in the terracotta posts 
of the windows, and so on. 

‘With these motifs and, incidentally, ‘ak the use of terracotta 
altogether, Lord Marney was in the latest fashion. Italians had — 


imported them, and they had only just appeared at Westminster 


Abbey and Hampton Court. In the course of the sixteenth and 


early seventeenth centuries they were to change the whole char- 
_ acter of English architecture. 


But at Layer Marney all this is 
only just heralded and, apart from the gatehouse, there is, alas, 
very little that Lord Marney could achieve; just the beginnings 
, of two two-storeyed wings. The nee with the *Great Hall which 


The towers of Layer Marney, Essex — 
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A GREAT ARTIST? ve ae BPC 

‘Florence Foster Jenkins was certainly one - the most ‘tne 
and curious entertainers of this century’, said DurF NEWTON in 


‘Today’. ‘The large audiences that came to hear her sing» 
-Mozart and Verdi fell about in their seats, laughing so that the — 
tears came, and hice handkerchiefs into their ‘mouths to 
control their exuberant enjoy-— 
ment. Did this dismay Florence — 
Foster Jenkins? We shall never 
know, because throughout her 
life she kept this secret, this 
mystery of whether she really e 
believed she was a great artistor 
not. She is reported to have a 
thought that her audiences were 
- crying with emotion, an emo- — E: 
tion provoked by her singing, oe 
which she described as “pure rie 
and radiant ” ae 
‘One explanation fat “has 2a 
been suggested is that she was 
tone-deaf. But, whatever the 
_ answer, this was indeed a re- 
-markable woman. She was loved 
and applauded by thousands of = 
people; even the great singer 
Caruso is said to have been one 
of her “fans”, After her father 
died and left her a fortune, she 


™ 


began to stage exclusive concerts _ 

in Washington and New York, 

attended by loyal clusters of 

clubwomen and an occasional 

astonished critic. She would ‘y 
appear on the stage in a cos- 
tume which she called “Angel 
of Inspiration”, in tulle and 
tinsel, with big golden wings . 
pinned to her back, and stand- 
ing amid a profusion, a forest, 
m= of potted palms; and while she ; 
sang she threw handfuls of 

_ dF. Kerstin rosebuds into the audience. Once 5 
‘she’ got so worked up that she tossed into the audience not 
only the rosebuds but the baskets in which she carried them. One 
of her favourite arias, incidentally, was one by Brahms which 
was subtitled on the programme: =O singer, if thou canst Hots i 


{ 


dream, leave this song unsung ” : 4 
“Several times she wae asked to make records, and on one ed: 
occasion she telephoned the studio on the day following arecord- x 


ing session to say she felt a trifle worried about a note at the end | 
of an aria from The Magic Flute. The director of the Melo- 
tone Recording Studios gracefully’ quieted her fears: “My me oo 
Madame Jenkins, you need feel no anxiety about | any single note” “4 
‘For years she was urged to make an appearance on the had Gs p: 
lowed platform of the Carnegie Hall in New York. Eventually in re a 
-1944—-when she was aged | seventy-six—she agreed. Every seats ©, 
was sold six weeks before the date of her appearance, and black- 
market seats then began selling at $20 a time. This was to be vy 
the incredible climax of her extraordinary Canter. 43-4 eee a 2% 
‘ The following morning the reviews appeared. One critic wrote steel 
“concisely: “She was undaunted by te pore be sit 
The New York World Telegram observed : 8 
ingly happy in her work. It is a pity so few artists 
_happiness was communicated as if by magic to her~ 
‘ But was all this a gentle madness? Or was it 
- This is a delightful mystery. If she knew all the time 
she sounded, it was a joke at the public’s expense. I 
if she in fact had her tongue in her cheek 
the. Digger rag the audience or ine ; 
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‘Reith Lectures isto put before you some of the questions 
_ I am hoping to answer, and this I shall do; but, first 
- of all, for my own peace of mind, I should like to 
‘explain some of the uncertainties I se felt about their style 
; and fa ea purpose. 


c I first orien of attempting a grand prophetic statement about 
Besta ’s future as Homo sapiens—of doing for biology something of 
the kind that physicists have done when they have written about 
the shape “of the foreseeable future or of what might happen 
& in the next million years; but I soon saw that if I were to 
‘attempt anything of the kind on behalf of biology, I should be 
obliged either to weary you with endless qualifications and reserva- 
_ tions and disclaimers, or else to try to disguise the thinness of the 
reasoning by taking refuge from time to time in apocalyptic prose. 
___ The effect of the first procedure is to leave people perplexed 
about » what the lecturer is actually saying, supposing he has 
screwed himself up to the point of saying anything at all; and of 
‘ the second, to make them doubtful about his SeeDAInE: stirring 
ee though what he said may well have been. 
The more deeply I studied the problems I am going to talk 
_ about, the more deeply I became convinced that the opinions of. 
the learned are often much less interesting than the reasoning 
__ which professes to uphold. them; and in the outcome I decided 
oe. these lectures were to be about the process of foretelling 
rather. than about what is actually foretold. The decision was 
almost forced upon me by the fact that some of the problems I 
_ shall discuss are very controversial. For example, I shall explain 
in a later lecture why some experts (who at the moment have 
_ gone into hibernation): declare that the average intelligence of 
_ Englishmen is almost certainly declining, and why other experts 
are almost sure that it is not. I shall take sides, because one opinion 
.: __ does seem to me to be weightier than the other, but what I shall © 
a" met do is to discuss the consequences of any fall of intelligence. 
Tae, I shall put to pou the eee eu Se of the 


e3 can become. uniform in all kinds of desirable ‘ ‘inborn’ ee 
4g and can maintain itself in that state of uniform excellence accord- 
ing to the simple formula that like begets like. Other biologists 
‘are inclined to think that inborn diversity or inequality is a 
_ hecessary part of the texture of human populations, and that it is 
3 kept i in being by means which are often incompatible with ‘ breed- 
ing true ’. This problem lies at the very centre of eugenics, and I 
avail do any, best to gapelatn the difference of principle“on which | 


, 


ma Man Continue to Evolve 2 


the Peg or is cen some ey. reason Shs his evolution should 
have come to an end? What are the evolutionary forces 
cting on men today, and how far can we predict their effects? 
example, it is often said that advances in medicine and 
ene are undermining the fitness of the human race. It is said, 

0, that the practice of having fewer children than one is capable 
having is so unnatural that it is bound to have evil con- 
nces, not excluding the ultimate extinction of mankind. Are 
just gloomy philosophizings, or do they contain the elements 
unwelcome truth? Is it even possible: to predict and 

‘size of human populations, so that we do not start 
the birth-rate is not going up almost as soon 
; about why it is not going down? This is 


The: ‘Future He Mair 


Pp. B. MEDAWAR pangs the fallibility of prediction 


HE best way: to give ou an idea of ee mabject of these the problem I shall consider in my present lecture, because — 


although it may not be quite as interesting as some of the other 
problems, it is important, and it shows up a fallibility of pre- 
diction in a particularly clear way. 

In the last of my six lectures I shall turn to still more general 


- questions, and I shall discuss the sense and significance of the 


belief that man is beginning to evolve in an entirely novel way. 

_I think that answers to questions of this kind, in so far as it is 
possible to answer them, are deeply necessary for any understand- 
ing of the future of man; and when I say that they are necessary, 


please remember that I have not said, and do not imply, that — 


‘they are sufficient. This is all I can say by way of excuse for 
leaving out so much that is promised by the title these lectures 
bear. Even so, I cannot hope to be lucky enough to escape the 


charge that my approach is materialistic. I can neither deny this 


charge nor admit it, because ‘materialism’ is a word that has 
lost its power to convey an exact meaning; I can, however, resent 
it, because it is a word that has not yet lost its power to cause 
offence. To my mind, ‘ analytical’ or ‘ exploratory’ would be a 
better description. But instead of worrying about which word to 
use, let me give you an ilsistration of the way in which a par- 
ticular problem in human biology has been approached. 


Changes in the Sex Ratio 
It has been fairly general experience that the ratio of the births 
of boys to the births of girls goes up towards the end of or 


shortly after major wars. The ratio of boys to girls in Great 


Britain went up after the first world war and again in about the 


_middle of the second. One way to explain this is to say that it 


represents nature’s attempt to make up for the loss of men. 
Superior people smilé at this explanation, perhaps forgetting 
that it contains the elements of very good sense. Many natural 


processes are self-regulating—are so adjusted that they can com- 


pensate for the effects of disturbance; war is indeed a disturbance, 


and we should expect it to bring any such power of self-regulation . 
into force. This is a satisfying explanation because it classifies the 
_ phenomenon: we feel we now know the kind of thing that has 


been going on: the change in sex ratio is just another example 
of self-regulation. But it marks the end of a train of thought 


instead of the beginning of an exploration, and even if it were 
true—which seems unlikely, if only because the war-time change. 


in the sex ratio occurred in some countries which were not at war 
—it would still leave us wondering about the means by which the 
process of self-razulation achieved its effect. * 

Most attempts to explain the war-time change in the sex ratio 
treat it as a special case of a much more general phenomenon 
that has nothing to do with war: the fact that older mothers 
have relatively fewer boys than younger mothers. How is this 
more general phenomenon to be explained? The most popular 
explanation runs as follows. It is a fact that, from birth onwards, 
boys and men are more fragile or vulnerable than girls or women, 
in the sense that, whatever their ages may be, their chances of 
living one more year are, on the average, slightly less. If we now 
make the rather dubious assumption that this greater fragility of 
boys is true from conception until birth as well as from birth 
onwards, then the answer ‘seems clear: for some reason younger 
mothers provide a better environment in the womb than older 
mothers. This lessens the slight disadvantage of being a boy baby 


and so makes it understandable that a higher proportion of boys” 


should survive till birth. 

On closer inquiry, however, it turns out that a mother’s age, 
as such, does not account for the general fact that older mothers 
have relatively fewer boys; in any case, it could not account for 
the sharp rise in the ratio of new-born boys to new-born girls 
in Great Britain between 1941 and 1942, because the ages of 


\ 


864 


mothers did not Persie as they should have Shamed if this simple 


explanation were true. 

However, this is not the full story. It is true on the whole | 
that the children of younger mothers are also earlier children; 
are first or second children, say, instead of third or fourth; but 
it is not always true, because a woman over thirty might be 
having her first child while a woman under thirty was having her 
last. The age of a mother must therefore be distinguished from 
her parity, that is, her rank in terms of the number of children 
she has already had. Moreover, the children of younger mothers 
are usually the children of younger fathers, so the father’s age 
must be considered too. As I have said, the most recent work 
suggests that the age of the mother, as such, has not much to do 
with the sex ratio of newborn children; the age of the father- 
certainly has, though for unknown reasons; and so, perhaps, 
has the mother’s parity. 

During the later years of the war there was a slight increase in 
the proportion of first and second children and probably a slight 
decrease in their fathers’ ages as well; yet neither change seems to 
have occurred on a scale which could account for the alteration in 
the sex ratio, But although the explanations that have been sug- 
gested, and others like them, turn out to be inadequate, the point 
is that this is the kind of explanation we should seek. 

Let me give one other example of the analytical method because 
it illustrates a different point. On the average, children born 
between May and October seem to get slightly higher scores in 
intelligence tests than children born from November to April. Is 
it the season of conception or birth that somehow affects the 
intelligence of children, in so far as these tests can measure it; or 
is it the intelligence of the parents that influences the season of 
conception of the child? The second must surely be the explana- 
tion: for example, when one compares the average scores of 
winter and summer children who are brothers or sisters, the 
difference between them almost completely disappears. If the 
phenomenon were not to be analysed in this fashion, there is no 
limit to the fancies we might build upon the mere correlation 
between intelligence and season of birth; we might even be 
tempted to think that the Signs of the Zodiac had something to 
do with the matter; that there must, after all, be something in 
what the astrologers say. 


Predicting and Regulating Population 


I should now like to turn to the deeply important problem of 
trying to predict and to regulate the size of a human population. 
As I have implied, it is an instructive paradox that we are usually 
oppressed either by the fact that the birth-rate is unduly high or 
by the fact that it is unduly low, and the world today is such that 
we can worry about both at once, For reasons I shall now try to 
explain, there is not much likelihood that we shall ever cease to be 
worried by the one problem or the other, though we can hope for 
long periods of respite in which we need not worry very much. 
Populations are potentially capable of growing at compound 
interest, but cannot.in fact grow for any great length of time at 
any net rate of compound interest which is persistently above or 
below zero. If the rate remains persistently below zero the popula- 
tion will die out (for that is what a negative rate implies), and if 


the rate stays persistently above zero the population will grow 
without limit and must eventually starve. No one contests these 


simple truths; people hold different opinions about the problem 
of overpopulation, but the differences.are about its immediate 
urgency and about the tactics that should be adopted at this 
present time. But as my chief concern is with method, with the 
process of foretelling, I propose to discuss the problems of pre- 


diction and analysis that concern Great Britain and, to a greater or 


lesser degree, the rest of the Western world. 

Before the war a number of highly skilled demographers, 
students of population, said that if the prevailing patterns of birth 
rates and death rates were to continue then the population of most 
advanced industrial countries would go down steeply, in a matter 
of tens of years. They pointed out—what seems obvious now, ~ 
though it was far from obvious then, even to some biologists— 
that no comfort was to be obtained from the fact that the popula- 
tions of most of these countries were still increasing, because the 
increase was mainly owing to the success of ingenious modern ways 
of postponing death. As a amar ga ee various forecasts 


that fertility and mortality will in fact remain constant. 


were meta of the size or ur 0 
up to the year 2000. It i 
predictions were systematicall istak 
One of them, putting the population of England 
below 30,000, 000 in the year 2000, falls short by 20 )00 
what the e Registrar Genera now y thinks of asa ey feu soe 
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Statistical eaues : ¢: . : 

Before I discuss the shortcomings of these pre-war ‘forecasts ‘ee 
I do want to make it clear that they were expressly carried out Fee 
‘statistical exercises on the basis of a number of perfectly under- Ft 
standable assumptions, and that it would be a disaster if experts beh 
stopped making predictions of this degree of importance merely 
for fear of being wrong. Moreover, they were a big improvement, = 
‘in point of method, on some of the forecasts or diagnoses made= 
even a few years before. As late as 1930 an eminent foreign 
biologist declared that nothing could provide a more sensitive 
measure of the biological health of a population than the ratio ofthe  —__ 
annual numbers of births and deaths. When he turned the search- - 


light of this conception upon Great Britain he found no cause <, 
whatsoever for alarm, What makes his judgment so infuriating is 
that it happened to be more nearly right in its general tendency 
than estimates based upon reasoning incomparably more exact. 

I suppose there were three main sources of error in these earlier 
predictions. The first was lack of information. In spite of its 
obvious importance, we in Great Britain did not begin to record 
the ages at which mothers bear their children until 1938, about 
ninety years after the need for information of this type had been 
explicitly foreseen; and we still do not record the age of the father. 

But, more than that, we need to know about the size of families, 

and how many families there are of each particular size, and how 
families are successively built up in each year after marriage. If 
pre-war demographers had had the kind of information that has 
since been provided by the family census of 1946 and the general 
census of 1951 they would have approached their problems ina 
different 1 way; indeed, it was because of their insistence that they 
family census of 1946 was carried out. ae -+ Re 

A second source of error was to place too much confidence Li een Fee 
the power of an index like the so-called net reproduction rate to 
measure a population’s biological fitness, its power to replace itself 
from one generation to the next, Not so very long ago a socially — 
conscious person who heard mention of the net reproduction rate 
at once assumed a grave expression, which showed that he 
understood its import, and may have been intended to show 
that he knew exactly what it meant. It is, in fact, a measure 
of fertility which makes allowance for mortality—which does not 
assume, as cruder measures do, that everyone is lucky enough to 
live up to and right through the period of reproduction. 

It is usually based on the female population only, and only on 
female births, and it is arrived at by an arithmetic exercise which 
there is no need to describe. Conceived in just those terms—as a 
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- well-defined computation which takes into account both gain by 


birth and loss by death—it is a good way of summarizing inone 
figure some of the more important information about the mortality — 

and fertility that happens at that time to be in force. It was y 
perfectly well understood that the computation itself gave one no ne 
authority to assume that fertility and mortality would not alter; 
but, when it is used as a measure of replacement, the net Tepro-— 
duction rate can only be as valid as our reasons are for re 53 * 


Fluctuation of Net Reproduction Rate 5 
In real life the net reproduction rate fluctuates far more from 
_ year to year than one would expect of any index that professes 
to be a fundamental measurement of reproductive | health. 
1930 and 1940 the net reproduction rate in America, as 
European countries, was below unity, that i is, below th 
exact replacement, one for one, In 1952 it reached t 
_ figure of 1.56, corresponding to growth by cocoa 
the rate of 56 per cent. per generation; but not even 
population could change in a vee ie from one wrbose 
looked at pensively to one which looked as if. | 
pletely out of hand. The net repro 
tive to iy Aiea a for cue 


Yo 


dex like it, to predic i eal one 
a it clear I must a in ese is meant by 


* ee cbe a cuenta at any moment one must know not a 
_ its total number but how that total is built up of people of every 
different age. A ‘stable’ population is called ‘ stable’ because it 
has a constant or steady age-structure or age-distribution, one 

hich will not change so long as the rates of fertility and mortality 


_ can reproduce its structure from one generation to the next, 
aia hay even regenerate or restore itself if some upheaval like a war 

r depression should temporarily change its shape. A stable popu- 
atio grows at a constant net rate of compound interest which 
ay, of course, be zero, so that births and deaths cancel each other, 
nd the population stays constant in size as well as shape. 
; tability can be achieved only if the same rates of mortality and 
fertility have been in force for something _ like 100 years. No 
large population has ever achieved such a stability, and it is not 
at all likely that it ever will. This is why students of populations 
‘wear censorious frowns when people talk, as they so often do, of 
‘stabilizing’ the population of the world or of one country or 
another at any particular figure they may have in mind; for, 
short of tyranny, it is not at all clear how any such stability could 
be achieved. 


3 ‘Will Fertility iChaige? 

* When it is used for predictive purposes, the net feoreacAan 
me? rate can be thought of as a preview of what the population’s rate 
of increase would eventually come to be if fertility and mortality 
-  femained constant long enough for this state of stability to be 
achieved. But if the population is not stable to begin with (in fact 
it will not be) then its composition by age and sex will certainly 
_alter—not in spite of the fact that fertility remains the same but 
_ because it remains the same. The assumption that fertility will 
__ remain constant therefore implies that the population will change 
in structure; and these changes, in turn, make it likely—though 
‘not logically certain—that fertility itself will change, At the least 
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uld remain constant, The net reproduction rate cannot be used 
as if we were taking the nation’ s temperature: as if we were 


- that any one index of fertility can be used for such a purpose. 
All this sounds very disheartening; but out of the uneasiness 
and dissatisfaction of demographers a rather different style of 
analysis has emerged, The matter of principle involved is this. 
“Sa life of a nation goes on from ne to day and from year to 


; ae of men and women are ee against years of age, 
gs ibe natural unit of demographical prediction 3 is not, therefore, 


ivision of a life. The rates of fertility that will prevail here 
ive years’ time will be shaped by today’s teenagers, wondering 
at whether She will get eg a people in their early 


ery such ‘group has different experiences behind it and 
nt Prospects before it, but the fertility index we compute 
years’ time will remain indifferent to them all. Yet it 
be assumed that those who are twenty in 1965 will have 
e fertility as the forty-year-olds had when: they were 
or that they will grow up to have the fertility the forty- 
s happened to have had in 1965. 
analysis of populations in terms of the changes that occur 
one calendar year or decade to another is sometimes called 
ar analysis ’, and obviously it must be reinforced by analysis 
style: one which takes all the people born in one 
married in one year and follows them through their lives. 
this kind is called ‘ cohort analysis ’—it slices time 
ad of cutting across it year by year. The adop- 
is is the most inpes gg id in paxerical 


ie: We of the past ten eS aNotG one ch erads ata 
adoption is an intellectual triumph; as I said, it was only lack of 


constant. Unlike any real population I am aware of, it. 
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information that prevented its coming into use before; but in any 
empirical sense it has been highly informative and revealing. 
Cohort analysis makes it easier to resolve fertility into factors: 


sex ratio, marriage rates, the ages at which people marry; ~ 


above all, it has shown how important it is to know the pattern 
in which married couples build their families. No other method 


could have shown so clearly that the tremendous increase in the 
birth rate which began towards the end of the war was mainly - 


due to a change in the pattern of making families: people 
began to have in 1942 and 1943 the children they would normally 
have had two or three years beforehand. The postponement of 
births need not imply that families are going to be smaller than 
they otherwise would have been, and need not therefore have very 
much bearing on the problem of replacement. It is during times 
such as these, with changes in the rates and ages of marriage 
and in the pattern of building families, that indices like the net 
reproduction rate are least'informative. 


* 


A Striking Fact — 

The most striking single fact that has emerged from cohort 
analysis is the remarkably unwavering trend of the size of com- 
pleted families. It has fallen smoothly from an average of just 
over six for couples married in the eighteen-sixties to an average 
of just over two for those who married in the nineteen-thirties. 
There is an increasing element of guesswork in estimating the 
number of children of later marriages because not all of them 
have yet been born; cohort analysis can never be completely 
up to date. But there is a stability about the pattern of making 
families which suggests that forecasts founded upon cohort analysis 
are going to be nearer the mark than any made before the war. 

As for replacement, I do not know that any demographer, on 
present evidence, now fears a serious decline in the population 
of Great Britain. The latest estimates suggest that we are just 
about breaking even; demographers are perhaps temperamentally 
disinclined to put them higher, if only to correct the illusion 
that all must now be well because the birth-rate went up so rapidly 
after the war. There are signs, though, that the most recently 
married couples are going to have larger families; certainly the 
marriage rate has been going up and the average age at. marriage 
going down—although this does not imply that people who marry 
nowadays in their early twenties are going to have families of 
the same size as those who married in their early twenties before 
the war. In so far as purely biological pressures can influence 
marriage rates and ages, I guess that the present upward turn may 
be genuine and not just temporary. 

In my next lecture I shall refer to the fact that the average 
age at which children become sexually mature is still going down. 
Pressures of this kind may not be strong but they are very 
insistent; combined with everything that goes with a system of 
social security they could well increase fertility or, at least, change 
families to a pattern in which married couples have all the 
children they intend to have by an earlier age than hitherto. 
I should not be in the least surprised if in the nineteen-seventies 


or nineteen-eighties we in Great Britain were to start exchanging. 


uneasy glances about the dangers of overpopulation, and once 
where eee were going to end. 


Predictions and Cohort Analysis 

I have been saying that human lives, generation by generation, 
have a much longer stride than the march of history by calendar 
years or decades, so that it can be very misleading to assess the 
reproductive health or future size of a population from the 
fertility that prevails in any one year or group of years. The 


advantage of cohort analysis is that it makes it easier to resolve © 


fertility into factors which have a meaning in terms-of the 
way in which people actually behave. Predictions founded upon 


cohort analysis are somewhat more exact in the sense that one 


can foresee a little more clearly what follows from one’s assump- 
tions; and if these predictions are wrong, as to some extent they 
surely will be, it will be easier in retrospect to see which assump- 
tions were faulty and which factors changed in unforeseeable ways. 
This is about all that can be expected of predictions of this degree 


of complexity, though’ many biologists’ ad. Paaiaeos pe aa. at t 
one time hope for more—to reveal in the growth of human > 


populations the unfolding of grand historical principles with the 
exigency and thrust of physical laws. 

Furthermore, it is a, technical error to suppose that i in real life 
one can ‘stabilize a human population, in the sense of bringing it 
to a state in which it will no longer change as a result of its own 
- internal properties. Short of tyranny, all that can be done in an 
administrative sense is to coax and warn and bribe a Pope 


Landmarks of Political ‘Thought 


“Two Treatises’ of Civil, Government’ 


MAURICE CRANSTON on John Locke 


OHN LOCKE is sometimes called the founder of the Age 
of Reason. I think he was both less and more than that. 
He was not the founder, but one of the founders of the 


whole philosophy which underlies modern Western indus- 


trial civilization. Our Western world was made by scientists and 
statesmen and merchants and industrialists; Locke was the first 
theorist to expound their. view of life, the first theorist to articulate 
their aspirations and justify their deeds. His critics might say 
he was our first great materialist philosopher, and, to some extent, 
this is true; but he was also our first great liberal philosopher. 
Locke was twenty-eight when Charles II returned to England 
in 1660; and, like most Englishmen, he rejoiced in the Restoration. 
After the Parliamentary victory in the Civil War, the university of 


Oxford, where he worked as a Christ Church don, had been 


several times purged in the name of freedom; and although Locke 
had been brought up in a staunchly anti-royalist home, experience 
had made him the most eager of monarchists. At the time of the 
Restoration he wrote that what was commonly called freedom 
was really bondage, and that people who claimed to uphold public 
liberty were usually the biggest enemies of it. He preferred to 
rely on the protection of the King. Locke added: ‘ There is no 
one can have a greater veneration for authority than I’. 

These last words may seem to have an ironical edge to them; 
for it was Locke’s destiny to become the outstanding champion 
of disobedience: 
lion. The thing which set Locke on the road to revolutionary 
liberalism was a chance meeting at Oxford with a politician—a 
great statesman, as he later became: Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
afterwards first Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Shaftesbury persuaded 
Locke to leave Oxford, and join his household in London. 

Shaftesbury was the leader of the Whig faction in Parliament. 
What he stood for, in the first instance, was religious toleration. 
Unlike the majority of Parliament, he believed that everybody 
should be left alone to worship as they pleased. His motive for 
wanting this was largely practical. The great passion of his life 
was trade. He was the shrewdest pioneer of British commercial 
imperialism. He saw, more clearly than his contemporaries, 
that vast fortunes could be made, if commercial enterprise was 
freed from medieval fetters and bold advances made into overseas 
markets and sources of supply. Religious toleration had enabled 
the Dutch merchants to thrive; and Shaftesbury believed that if 
the English put an end to their religious squabbles they, too, 
could build up a vast commercial empire not only as great as 
that of Holland but as great as that of ancient Rome. This policy 
was, however, qualified, in one important respect: he did not 
believe in the toleration of Catholics. Locke was called upon to 
justify this seemingly illogical attitude. The argument Locke put 
forward was a simple one: namely that any religious opinion 
should be tolerated so long as the profession of it did not under- 
. mine the security of the realm. He went on‘to say that Catholics, 

or papists, could not be tolerated because their opinions were 
destructive to all governments except the Pope’s. Locke never 


altered his opinion on this subject, And the reasons he gave for it 


were always the same: first, that the papists put loyalty to the 


Pope above loyalty to the English constitution; and, second, that 


policies: with no sense of in tency or 


effective without claiming to hold good in ‘perpetuity or to 


feeling that the same may be true, and true for much the sam 


to become, indeed, a champion of armed rebel- _ 


upon shows signs of becoming unduly large 
policies can be adopted which fall equally far shot 
and of laissez-faire; they can be energetic and reason: 


governed by the workings of grand demographic laws. I hav 


kind of reason, of other still more complex human affairs. 
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they denied, where they had power, the relies teens of siee ae 
In the year 1681, Shaftesbury’s hostility to Catholicism brought ' 
him into bitter conflict with Charles II. When Charles refused to 
exclude any Roman Catholic from the right to the succession to 3 
the English throne Shaftesbury organized a private army and 3 
3 

4 


called his supporters to revolt. The move proved abortive and "3 
Shaftesbury fled to Holland, where soon afterwards he died. 


Locke followed him. — ; ai . 


While Locke was in exile, the Catholic. James II succeeded ) 7-9 
Charles to the throne of England; and in the end he drove the 
nation so hard that the English rose in arms to expel him and 7 
to set up a Protestant constitutional monarchy in his place. This 
was the Glorious Revolution of 1688 which put King William 
and Queen Mary on the throne. Locke, who returned to England ~~ 
after James fled, became known as the philosopher of the a 
Glorious Revolution—by reason of the fact that he published ‘ 
_his Two Treatises of Civil Government within a few months of - 
those stirring events, Although he had originally drafted the book — 
at the time of Shaftesbury’s campaign against Charles II, Locke 
wrote in the preface: ‘These papers I hope are. sufficient to 
establish the throne of our great Restorer, our present King” 
William, to make good his title in the consent of the people’. 
_ With ‘these words Locke not only stressed the topicality of his 
treatises; he epitomized his whole political philosophy. The key — 
word here is ‘ consent’. The idea that the authority of a king 
or other ruler rested on the consent of the people he ruled was © 
a novel one in the seventeenth century. King James and his 
predecessors believed that their authority derived from God; 
indeed the divine right of kings was the orthodox belief through- 
out Europe. Locke more than any other theorist overthrew that 
belief, saying there was no justification for it in religion or reason. 
This rejection of the divine right of kings was Part of Locke’s Roe 
rejection of all medieval political ideas; and in its place he put — 
forward what he regarded as a rational basis for political — 
obligation. He began by asking: ‘ Why do governments exist at 3 
all?’ He decided that there must once have been a time when 
there was no goyernment on earth, no political societies; and — = 
when all men had lived in a condition of anarchy, or what he — “4 
called a ‘state of nature’; this state of natural anarchy had — = 
proved intolerable; for where every man was law unto himself — E 
life could not be orderly, peaceful, and predictable. The weak had cine d 
‘no protection against the strong ; and the strong themselves were 
in perpetual danger from their rivals; there were no impartial — 4 
judges. So men had come together and formed political societies: _ i sy 
they had entrusted sovereigns or civil rulers with power over them. — aes. 
It is important to stress the word ‘ entrusted’: for Locke did not 33 
believe that the authority of the civil ruler was ever absol Pe 
was a trust, and therefore revocable. All sovereigns L 
owed their’ power to the original social contracts m 
dawn of history. Consent was ; thus their only title to 
This doctrine of consent as the sole basis of lt of 


betrayed the trust reposed Ba him; hel 
rebellion. But how was one to decide 
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SS: tor aie men n against farce and meee tee resistance. 
_Locke’s principle of resistance had implications that he himself- 


upon. Locke himself was, like Shaftesbury, an imperialist. 
e believed it was just that Ireland and the “American colonies, 


i people who lived in those colonies came in time to feel that, as 


cae! 


they must withold their consent from the continued sovereignty 


Locke’s principles the English crown had no right, and as the 
English continued to force their King’ s authority in the colonies, 
the colonists. felt they were justified in taking up arms. Locke’s 
= theory” is thus fundamental to what is nowadays known as 
-_ nationalism—that is the demand on the part of every society 
which constitutes an ethnic or geographical unit to throw off what 
it regards as a foreign yoke. 
_ Locke himself remained a champion of colonialism, partly 
____ because he did not press his own principles to their logical con- 
clusion; and perhaps also because the situation in England in 
1688 was something of a special case. The rebellion of 1688 was. 
_ in many crucial respects a conservative rebellion—not a rebellion 
to introduce a new and better society, — but to recover ancient. 
rights that had been taken away by the usurper, the unlawful 
James II. Locke, significantly, calls King William the great 
= restorer ’"—not, one must notice, the great ‘ innovator ’. Locke’s 
_ revolutionary creed is far removed from the left-wing revolu- 
_ tionary creeds of the French and the Russians, who did not set out 
_ to regain what had been lost but to achieve something that had 
never been enjoyed before. Locke would never have approved of 
_ revolution as.a means to initiate an egalitarian, socialistic, or other 
~ ideal republic. He believed in revolution only where it was neces- 
ee, to regain men’s elementary, natural rights. __- 
“gl have atic Locke species Hl the nee notion of ue divine 
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z AST year teat Arp, most faithful of Dadas, gave us anor. 
of his charming fairy stories about the origins of Dada. 
“In 1914’, he wrote (the date should really be 1915, 
= | but then, as Arp said on another occasion, ‘only 
im beciles and Spanish professors can take an interest in dates’), 
_ Marcel Duchamp, Francis Picabia and Man Ray, then in New 
‘ork had created a ie that left pas to be desired. But 


ag Saree Ball, Tristan Tee Richard Huelsenbeck, 
y Hennings, Marcel Janco and I—fell rejoicing into each 
’s arms and cried out in unison: “ “ There, there’s our Dada ” 
da ist ja unser Dada’. 

Is it true to say that the pre-Dada of New York and the Dada 
0 baret Voltaire in Zurich were the same thing indepen- 
pping up in two different places? In one sense they 

y were both protests pour épater the bourgeois bent on 
g itself and decent humanity in war. They were both 
Arp put it, against the * mechanization of the world ’ 

tion of man ’. And both in their art employed 
pathic means to register their ‘Protest. Both Bees 


thing that it was always our duty to fight for. The rights of man 


‘those things which are universal and essential to et men: the _ 


ot entirely perceive, but which his successors were swift to. 


Tr example, should be subject to the King of England. But the 
they: themselves had no real share in the political life of England, 


of the English crown over their territory. If their consent was — 
withdrawn, what right had the English crown to rule them? On - 


= ae ~The Ideas of Pre-Dada 
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kings. What he put j in ae was nas modem pests: 1 
of the natural rights of man. This Locke believed was the one 


do not constitute the whole framework of law: they are simply — ., a 


things without which life is intolerable. : 
One cannot emphasize too strongly that the Pigbes of man. *;) 4a 


_ Locke spoke of were not ‘ideals’: indeed realism of any kind 


was entirely alien to Locke’s businesslike, practical, materialistic 

nature. The rights of-man were not ends to which Locke thought | 

men might aspire: they were the basic human needs which every *, 
ruler should concede on pain of expulsion. Locke summed up 

these rights of man as ‘ life, liberty, and property’: and the critic 

might reasonably wish to know what each of those abstract words 

is supposed*to mean in concrete terms. By the rights of life and 

liberty Locke meant that no ruler could be allowed to retain his Cage 
office if he killed or imprisoned innocent men, or if he allowed 

any man to attack another man’s person and go unpunished; by 


-the right of property, Locke meant that no ruler could be allowed 
to retain his office if he seized any man’s property, other than 


by a proper system of taxation; or if he allowed any man to. E 

seize the property of another and go unpunished. ¥ ed 
The influence of Locke’s teaching in these matters has been 

world-wide and his belief that a denial of the rights of man can 

justify rebellion has had the explicit approval even of the United 

Nations. In the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted 

by the United Nations in 1948, the rights which are specified are 


‘more detailed than Locke’s ‘life, liberty and property’, but Y 


Locke’s three rights contain the essence of most of them. 
The right to liberty is the most difficult to analyse. Locke 
never thought that right to be an unqualified one. Indeed his 
whole political philosophy sets out: to show how much liberty 
men can have by pointing out the limits that must be set on 
their liberty. The limits that are set on liberty are dictated by 
the nature of political societies as such. One man’s freedom stops 
short at the point where it would jeopardize another man’s ee 


- freedom. Hence freedom in political society is freedom under 


law. Far from being absolute, it is most precisely circumscribed. 


_ The advantage, however, of being clear about the limits of free- 


dom is that it enables men to see exactly how much freedom they 

can have; it shows them what is possible and what is worth striv-- 

ing for. Locke set men on the path to the greatest possible freedom 

by teaching them the impossibility of absolute freedom, The great 2 

champion of rebellion was also the champion of authority. 4 oe lag 
—General Overseas Service 


composed pictures according to the unpredictable and apparently 
irrational laws of chance; and both, by the time Arp had joined 
Max Ernst in Cologne towards the end of the war, made an 
ironic cult of machines. In another sense, however, they were 
very different.-For Duchamp and Picabia, chance and machines 
were weapons of the mind; for Arp and Ernst they were asylums 
for the soul. Two entirely different notions of personal freedom - 


in face of an enslaving world were therefore involved. There was 


the world of dream and hallucination in which the spirit of man 
could find rest and communion with nature; and there was the 
fortress of the mind—if mind itself from its own armoury could 
make itself impregnable. 

That is the distinction I want to try to illustrate historically. 
Arp tells us that he produced what he called his first ‘ essential’ 
work in 1915, a new constellation of free forms inspired by play 
with child’s bricks. Thus, instead of copying nature like the art 
schools, he began to be natural: to imitate nmature’s processes 
rather than her products—to allow forms to grow freely as nature 
does. Arp took his next step in 1916, in the congenial, disruptive 
atmosphere of the Cabaret. Voltaire. He cut bits of paper into 
simple shapes, shuffled or dropped them at random, and then 


fixed them as a tr fell t to P nake: his final Sohibes. ‘Arp called this 
teaching men what they had forgotten—to dream with their eyes | 
open. ‘Next, at\the end of the war, he started to produce auto- 
matic paintings in collaboration with his friend Ernst, who at the 
same time began to produce his machine-hallucinations, collages 
made from advertisements and diagrams cut out of magazines. | 
Arp prizes these joint ‘fatagaga’ works with Ernst; he prizes | 
them as ‘the choicest fruits on the tree of Dada, gems from top 
to toe’. Later, he began to interpret his dreams, inventing 


surrealist titles for his reliefs and sculptures after he had made | 


them. 

So it went on, this willing self-surrender to he chance Sifts 
of the visible and invisible world, until in the ’thirties Arp even 
welcomed the ravages wrought by time on his own works, and 
started to help nature along by doing the destruction for her, 
making collages of papiers déchirés, roughly and haphazardly 
torn. These, ‘said Arp, brought him ‘closer to a faith in things 
earthly ’, and he sees them as a link with the ‘ liberated painting ’, 
as he calls it, oY “the 
American abstract ex- 
pressionists today. 

What kind of co-oper- 
ation with chance and 
change was this? It was 
the poetic realization of 
unbidden waking dreams 
—the creation of an 
artist who had ‘trained 
not only his eye, but also 
his soul’. That last 
phrase comes from the 
book on The Spiritual in 
Art by Kandinsky, whom 
Arp visited in 1911 when 
Kandinsky had already 
begun making his own 
abstract spiritual fan- 
tasies. And Arp confesses 
with elegiac gratitude 
that the person who en- 
couraged him to make 
his first ‘essential * pic- 
ture was Sophie Taeuber, 
his wife, whom he met 
in 1915. She too had 
studied with Kandinsky. 
“Never was I able to 
contrive a form; any r 
consciously planned form was repellent to me’, Kandinsky wrote. 
That, I think, was the lineage of Arp’s Dada. 

The Dada of Picabia and Duchamp comes of quite another 
stock. It was born not in Munich but in Paris. It was the child of 
satiric wit and the’most rigorous logic; and its godparents, among 
others, were Guillaume Apollinaire and the naughty shade of Alfred 
Jarry, the creator and alter ego of king Ubu. Picabia and Duchamp 
met in Paris in 1910 and at once joined forces. Picabia was thirty- 
two and an established avant-garde painter (his first Cubist work, a 
print of cubes, cylinders and cones drawn with Cézanne’s broken 
exploratory line, anticipates the cubism of Picasso; his junior by 
three years). Duchamp was still only twenty-one. Gertrude Stein 
describes them at this time—‘Picabia dark and lively, Marcel 
Duchamp looking like a young crusader’. 

Madame Picabia, in a memoir of ten years ago, recalls the 
extraordinary coincidentia oppositorum of their temperaments. 
Picabia lived sumptuously and extravagantly, loved the glitter of 
society, and was equally mercurial and brilliant in his work, 
always darting off in fresh directions. Duchamp, on the other 
hand, would sometimes disappear from the company of his 
friends for weeks on end to his studio at Neuilly—‘ a time’, 
Madame Picabia says, ‘ of escape into himself, in the course of 
which the sad young man in a train (the title of a picture 
Duchamp did in 1911) was transmuted into a captivating 
incarnation of Lucifer *. He was dissatisfied with his work—still 
under the influence of Cézanne, Braque, and Delaunay, the whole 
cubist range in fact—but he had not really found his ee This, 


“says oe 


his joy in creation, for fear of being betray 


a curious blend of se classic and romantic. Aristotle’s Poetics was 4 


A Babes collage by Hans Arp (1916) 


‘the great poets and painters ’, 


+ self pnd te hal. painted his famous ‘ Nude : 
_ case °—a lady going downstairs with an almos 
" wheels da ans la 


a, “ga 
recalls how Duchamp, _ 
Jansenist and mystical ’, . would | coppes ae c 


reminiscence or, reflex’. This was another ’ 
contrasted with Picabia, ‘ Picabia’ , Duchamp has said, Ae 
to make a drawing a work of art. . .. I tried to avoid that md.+ <x 
of artistic effect ’. 

But what bound the ee of the two 1 men together was 
their common relish for what Madame Picabia calls ‘logical  _ 
decomposition ’ and their ‘ extraordinary adherence to paradoxical Petey 
and destructive principles ’; their ‘ blasphemies and inhumanities ” 
directed against the conventional decencies of art and life alike. 
The memoir adds that in these ‘forays of demoralization, witti- ; 
cism and clownery ’ Guillaume Apollinaire often took part. oa 

The magic name of Apollinaire at once puts the early work of ee 
Picabia and Duchamp into its proper context. Apollinaire was 


his constant compass 
through every uncharted = 
sea of art. On the other 
- hand he revelled i in every ; 
novelty, every lubricity 

or flight of fancy, and 
the seething actuality of 

the café and the boule- 
vard was his life-blood. 

The cardinal event of his 

life was his friendship 
with Picasso and Max 
Jacob, when Cubism was 
born, and he was among 

the first to recognize 

the significance of the 
Cubist revolution and — 
certainly the first to see 

the consequences for the 
whole future course of | 
art. With this sudden — 
break with academic , 
copying of mere visible 
phenomena, art could 
now take wing into pure > 
imaginative creation. 
‘Cubism’, wrote Apol-  ~ 
linaire in his book on the 

From * Dada’ '» edited by ya le: (Tiranti) Cubist painters — which 

= came out in 1913, ‘aims 

not at an art of imitation but at an art of conception which 
tends to rise to the height of creation’, As for the future, es 
he said, ‘have the social a 4 
function of ceaselessly renewing the appearances which nature ~ at 
puts on before men’s eyes. Without them men would be 
bored with the monotony of nature’. ‘ Social’ and ‘renewal’— = 
life and novelty—are the operative words, Art could now re-create 
in a new ‘lyric realism’ all the movement and passion of the | 
contemporary scene. It could discover and exploit the poetry of — 2 
the gas-works, the poster, the aeroplane, the Eiffel Tower, and 
the all-conquering machine itself. It could utilize any means, 
however unaesthetic by conventional standards, to achieve novelty, oh 5 
especially the device of surprise—the shock that jerks the eye and 
mind out of their habitual rut. “The new poets’, Apollinaire 
wrote in 1917, ‘ will one day machine poetry (machiner la Feces “a 
as the modern age has machined the world’. _- Ks raf 

At the time when Apollinaire wrote his ‘Peintres 
Picabia was painting vey es ae ; 
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_ dalize New York at the Armoury Show in 1913. These pictures 
_ Apollinaire unhesitatingly classed as pure Cubism. He distin- 
guished two kinds of pure Cubism—scientific and Orphic. Scien- 
tific cubism painted structures drawn from conceptual knowledge 
—not mere retinal vision, of course—of the outside world, réalité 
de connaissance. Its chief exponents were Picasso, Gleizes, Braque, 
_Marie Laurengin, and Gris. Orphic Cubism, on the other hand, 
dealt with the universe of mind and imagination, the inner world. 
It ‘painted structures’, said Apollinaire,, ‘from elements not 
drawn from the visual field but created entirely by the artist 
himself and endowed by him with the power of reality ’. Picasso 
and Delaunay, both painters of light, were the masters of Orphic 
Cubism; and the coming adepts, painters of motion and mecha- 
nism, were Léger, Picabia, and Marcel Duchamp—they had the 
future before them. 

Apollinaire closed “his critique of Duchamp with this prophecy : 
“Just as Cimabue’s pictures were paraded through the street, our 
century has seen the aeroplane of Blériot escorted in glory to the 
' Academy of Arts and Sciences. Perhaps it will be reserved for an 
artist as detached from aesthetic preoccupations and as intent on 
energy as Marcel Duchamp to reconcile-Art and the People ’, He 
expected, perhaps, Duchamp to paint something like Delaunay’s 
“Homage to Blériot ’ of 1914. 

Now we come back to New York. In 1915 Picabia and 
Duchamp followed the ‘ Nude descending a Staircase’ across the 
Atlantic, to join other émigrés in what Madame Picabia remem- 
bers as ‘an inconceivable orgy of sexuality, jazz, and alcohol ’— 
just the right atmosphere for Dada to flourish in. Picabia soon 
proceeded to realize Apollinaire’s ideal of ‘machined poetry ’, 
and he made machine-drawings for Stieglitz’s journal 297, mostly 
in hard outline with dead-pan printers’ colours. One was a 
sparking-plug called “American Girl ’—the flame-kindler. 
Another, this time more sensitively drawn to sharpen the satire, 
was an indecent contraption of springs and pipes (like Duchamp’s 
earlier ‘ Virgin’ and ‘ Bride’) entitled ‘ The Girl born without 
a Mother’. Such was Picabia’s witty, romantic, and humane 
counter to the inhuman man-made machines which were machin- 
ing the world. Apollinaire signified his approval two years later. 
‘The air peoples itself with birds strangely human’, he wrote, 
‘machines, the daughters of man who 
have no mother live a life without 
passions or feelings ’—these too are © 
themes for poetry. ee 
Meanwhile Duchamp, with ruthless 
logic, was paring the theory of Cubist 
art to the bone. What distinguished 
fine from applied art? The superiority 
_of mind over hand. Then eliminate the 
hand altogether and sign a ready-made 
as your own creation. And what did 
the artist’s mere personality matter? 
Sign a porcelain urinal, thus, with the 
pseudonym ‘R. Mutt’, and have the 
fun of seeing it rejected by so-called 
avant-garde exhibitors who cannot 
discriminate between art and use. Or 
make an assisted reciprocal ready- 
made by sticking a pair of whiskers 
ona cheap reproduction of the ‘ Mona 
Lisa "—it might as well have been the 
original. You can then listen with 
ironical detachment to the execration 
of aesthetes who confuse art with what 
it stands for. Such were Duchamp’s 
occasional anti-aesthetic intellectual 
diversions from 1915 onwards. 

But his great work during these 
years in America was his large glass 
picture, “The Bride stripped bare by 
her Bachelors’, now the shattered 
td of the Philadelphia Museum. 
_ This was an attempt to create a work 
of art of an entirely new kind, eee 

the artist’s own. creation 
amalgam of mental and 
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cover design 
_for 291, edited by Alfred Stieglitz, New York, 1915 


(large glass, 1915-23), by 
Marcel Duchamp 
From ‘ Marcel Duchamp ’, by R. Lebel (Trianon Press) 


visual conceptions, The imagery is en- 
tirely mechanistic—the bride especi- 
ally so; and it was composed largely 
according to the laws of chance. One 
important feature of the glass was 
shaped by the way three pieces of 
gauze happened to blow with the wind 
against the surface. The positions of 
the nine hollow bachelors were decided 
by shooting matchsticks from a toy 
cannon at the glass, The lines of the 
figures were on the pattern of a module 
made by dropping three threads and 
fixing them in the chance curves in 
which they fell—Hogarth’s lines of 
Beauty and Grace, in fact, except that 
they owed nothing to Ideal Art what- 
ever. They were the result of chance 
—chance chosen bythe artist, by what 
Duchamp calls the ‘ meta-irony of in- 
difference’, freely to choose: not to 
choose, and the mind remained its own 
master, 

How different from Arp’s and 
Kandinsky’s mystic submission to the 
gifts of chance and nature! Duchamp 
submits to nothing. By chosing to be 
indifferent—a purely mental opera- 
tion entirely under his own control— 
he achieved the whole aim of Dada: 
to keep itself free and unspotted by 
the world. Whether ‘you call that the 
pride of Lucifer or the humility of 
Diogenes depends on your theology. 

—Third Programme 
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RTHUR KOESTLER once remarked that to wish to 

_ meet an author personally because you have admired 

his work is as unwise as it is to want to meet a goose 

beeause you like paté de fois gras. I have always felt 

that one of the exceptions to the wise rule implied in this remark 

must have been Walter Bagehot. His writings justify a recent 

assessment by St. John-Stevas: he was ‘the most perceptive 

critic of the age in which he lived’, But he was also apparently 

an extraordinarily stimulating conversationalist. Lord Bryce, who 

had known him personally, considered him 
man in London’. 


Clearly it was time for a full-dress reassessment of so striking -— 


and attractive a figure. This has been provided in double 
measure. Earlier in the year Mr. Norman St. John-Stevas re- 
published a selection of Bagehot’s writings with a long intro- 
ductory comment, And now Mr. Alistair Buchan, in The Spare 
Chancellor*, has provided an admirable biography, the first to 
appear since that published by Bagehot’s sister-in-law in 1915. 

I have been particularly interested to re-examine Bagehot’s 
writings on politics and the constitution, but it is important to 
keep in mind that they were only a small part of an extraordi- 
narily varied literary output. For sixteen years Bagehot edited 
The Economist, with the sole assistance, during most of the 
period, of a part-time statistician and a few clerks. So long as 
his health permitted he wrote the two main articles each week 


and managed to establish himself—in Buchan’s phrase—as a sort — 


of one-man Royal Commission whose self-appointed job it was 
to examine every aspect of the social and political scene. His 
views on economic questions won the eer of both major 
parties and of the Treasury. . 


Scholarship and Controversy 
He also made forays into many other fields of scholarship and 


controversy. His literary criticism has earned a perhaps over- 


generous tribute from Sir Herbert Read: it was, according to 
Sir Herbert, ‘almost the best of its time, and only the specula- 
tive figure of Matthew Arnold prevents us from pronouncing it 
quite the best’. 
Politics, now seems somewhat pretentious and is certainly out- 
dated; but it was one of the first attempts to relate the newly 
evolving knowledge of science and psychology to the understand- 
ing of political societies. 

In his Lombard Street Bagehot came close to demonstrating the 
faculty which one of his greatest admirers, Woodrow Wilson, 
attributed to him: a capacity for ‘perfect description’. He set 
out to explain how the City of London actually works and wrote 
what Keynes has called an ‘ undying classic ’. 

“undying classic’ is, of course, The English Constitution. Here, 
and in other political essays, he set out (as he put it) to clear 
away the ‘ ‘undergrowth of irrelevant ideas’ which had gathered 
round the British constitution. 


How near did Bagehot get in this effort at ‘ perfect descrip-. 


tion’ and how relevant are his writings on the political system to 
an understanding of contemporary politics? Certain sections of 
The English Constitution undoubtedly misled both his own con- 
temporaries and his successors among students of the British 
political process. In a sense the fault was not the author’s. On 
monarchy, for example, the materials did not exist for “ perfect 
description ’, although Bagehot wrote as if they did. He wrote as 
if the principles of constitutional monarchy were both widely 
understood and effectively practised in the England of his day. 
In fact they were not, and least of all by Queen Victoria herself. 


This we now know as the result of the publication of the Queen’s ~ 


correspondence; but Bagehot was without this or indeed any con- 
temporary evidence on which to base his analysis of the role of 


‘the most interesting ° 


Bagehot’s most ambitious work, Physics and © 


Bagehot’s other 


‘political writings is to realize how ‘spectacularly 


and the second Reform Act was passed, settlir 
_ the time being, in the bie) in which T 
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monarchy in the British political system. ‘He did not, in pa. 2" 
describe the functioning of monarchy in his own day, but he — 
offered a brilliantly intuitive account of the role a truly constitu- 
tional monarch might play i in a democratic state. At times one has _ 
the impression that he is lecturing the Prince of Wales (‘ the un-— 
employed youth’, as he calls him in his opening paragraph of 
his chapter on the monarchy). The prospects, he decided, were 
dim indeed for a prince who comes late to the ‘throne. ASSES 
pleasure-loving lounger in middle life’ would not begin to’ work. , 
in the way the job regulres, . : ha ais 


5 


Tafkicude on the Duke of York ye (2 gaia 
There is no evidence that ‘the pleasure-loving ‘oanaen® was 
influenced by Bagehot’s views; but the monarchy survived Edward 
VII’s brief reign and under his son, George V, came to occupy 
the position in British life: which Bagehot had envisaged. It is 
of much interest to recall in this connexion the evidence that 
Sir Harold Nicolson has furnished of Bagehot’s influence on the 
young Duke of York, who later succeeded to the throne as ~~ 
George V. As a schoolboy he summarized Bagehot’s exposition 
of the duties of the constitutional monarch in his own hand, 
‘duties [Nicolson adds] which, when he came to the throne, he 
fulfilled with consistent thoroughness ’. It was perhaps ‘worth mis- 
leading several generations of scholars in order to educate a prince. = 

On the Cabinet, Bagehot was in certain respects strangely _ 
wrong; it is difficult to see how he could have conceived it asa 
“committee of Parliament’ since this phrase so obviously implies 
that the Cabinet was in some sense appointed by Parliament and 
subject to its direction. The interpretation was clearly inaccurate 
even when written: and the Cabinet’ s effective control of Parlia~ 
ment has grown enormously in our own day. Bagehot may have __ 
misled, too, in suggesting that the first function of the House _ 
of ‘Commons was to elect the chief magistrate, or Prime Minister. 
As early as 1834, with Peel’s Tamworth Manifesto, party leaders 
had begun to appeal directly to the electorate, and while tai 
Bagehot’s day Parliament still made and .broke governments in — 

a way that has never happened in this century, it was clear that 
the nation was moving toward a system of what might be called — 
‘ indirect popular election ’ of the chief executive. 

Bagehot wisely placed the legislative function last among the J ‘ 
duties of the House of Commons; it would be more accurate 
in our own day to say that the Cabinet legislates—by and with 
the consent of the Commons, whose function is not ‘to govern’ 
but to call to account and to interrogate those who do govern. 
Bagehot properly placed his greatest stress on the Commons as 


both the sounding-board of public opinion and, ideally, as the © = 


educator of the Public. He described. these functions with three — 2h 


phrases . . . to ‘express the mood of the people’, to ‘teach the © oe 

nation what it does not know ’, and to make us ‘ hear what other- 

wise we should not’. There is “ground to lament the shortcomings — ast = 

of Parliament as instructor of the nation; but there is no ground ~ os 
for the complaint that Parliament does not in the narrow sense 
<a 

‘govern’. Neither in Bagehot’s day, nor in ours, was this” i. irs 
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function, and most contemporary gloom about the ‘ Lacs: 
Parliament ’ has aap failed to take this fact into account. 
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_ appeared in book form. During the previous year, he had devoted 
no less than fifteen articles in The Economist to the subject of 
electoral reform and consistently attacked all suggestions for a 
general extension of the franchise. Under Disraeli’s Bill of 1867, 
based on the principle of household suffrage, the working class 
would become for the first time a majority of the electorate; 
Bagehot called the proposition ‘ mischievous and monstrous ’. 

He was, in fact, profoundly fearful of what he called ‘ the rule 
of mere numbers’; he had no enthusiasm whatever for ‘ demo- 
cracy ’, which he equated with the brash and vulgar American 
Republic (which he in fact never visited). The generality of 
Englishmen, he remarked in The English Constitution, were not 
fit for ‘ elective government’. He conceded that the vigorous and 
growing elements in the country were under-represented-in Par- 
liament and that there was an undue bias towards the landed 
interests; he admitted that the work- 
ing classes had no effective mode of 
political expression (‘We ignore them’ 
was the phrase he used) and he toyed 
with various devices which might 
increase their influence, without giving 
them any real share in political power. 
He sought to avoid at all costs what he 
called ‘the supremacy of ignorance 
over instruction and of numbers over 
knowledge’. But this was no mere 
defence of rule by the intellectually 
enlightened of whatever social origin 
against the brutish and ignorant 
masses. 

Although Bagehot was a Liberal in 
politics, and described his position as 
‘Left Centre’, he used the language 
of the Tory die-hards like Lord Cran- 
bourne (later Prime Minister, as Lord 
Salisbury) who fought Disraeli’s bill 
step by step. The danger was, as 
Bagehot put it, that the newly enfran- 
chised workers would not ‘defer in 
the same way to wealth and rank, and 
to the higher qualities of which these 
are the rough symbols and the com- 
mon accompaniments’, And elsewhere 
he remarked: ‘If you once permit 
the ignorant classes to rule you may 
bid farewell to deference forever’. 

But despite Bagehot’s frantic jeremiads, the Second Reform 
Bill was passed and for ninety-two years the position has been, 
as Lord Derby put it in an address in 1875, that ‘the working 
man is master of the situation. His class can, if it chooses, out- 
vote all other classes put together’. And what have been the 
political consequences? For almost exactly two-thirds of the 
period since 1867 the Conservative Party has ruled Britain, either 
alone or in coalition. In the last election the party drew at least 
half its support from the working classes, as it has done fairly 
consistently throughout its modern history. It is true that since 
1955 there has been for the first time one Conservative M.P. of 
immediate working-class background sitting on the Conservative 
benches, but one does not feel that Bagehot would consider this 
represented a disastrous dilution of the forces of ‘ wealth and rank 
and the higher qualities of which these are the rough symbols ’. 

The picture on the other side of the House he might have 
found more alarming; there one finds approximately one hundred 
M.P.s whose ‘ first or formative job’ enables them to be classified 
as members of the working class. But, as Mr, Richard Crossman 
has recently observed, not more than three or four of them could 
be seriously considered for posts of importance in a future Labour 
_ Government. 

The very existence of a major party calling itself ‘ Labour’ 
might have alarmed those who thought as Bagehot did about the 


Act of 1867. But again, they could no doubt be reassured by the 


fact that, in the course of the fifty-nine years of its existence, 
‘Labour Party has only once won a working majority in Parlia- 
4 And even then, in 1945, Labour did not manage to win 
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Bagehot need not have feared’ the British working class has 
never seriously threatened to upset what he called the ‘ unstable 
equilibrium’ of British society, Part of the credit must go to 
Disraeli, whom Bagehot grossly underestimated. The Times ~ 
might well have been referring to Bagehot and the foes of the 
1867 Act when it wrote, on the second anniversary of Disraeli’s 
death: ‘In the inarticulate mass of the English populace which 
they held at arm’s length, [Disraeli] discerned the Conservative 
working man—as the sculptor perceives the angel prisoned in a 
block of marble’. And when they were granted the vote, these 
‘angels in marble’, the Conservative working men, exhibited 
exactly the deference which Bagehot would have approved. When, 
after the passage of the Act of 1867, the Conservatives formed 
their ‘ National Union’ to advance the Conservative cause in the 
constituencies, several working men who were nominated for the 
executive committee of the organiza- 
tion promptly withdrew their names. 
As one of them put it, the National 
Union would not ‘wish to have 
second-rate names on the Committee. 
His own name was there and he was 
very sorry to hear it read out... . 
The Committee was not the place for 
a working man, but should be com- 
posed of the best men they could 
possibly obtain ’. 

The fact is that a considerable pro- 
portion of the British working class 
has always been as ready as Bagehot 
himself to treat ‘ wealth and rank’ as 
the ‘rough symbols’ of the ‘ higher 
qualities’ which qualify some men to 
rule others. This is clearly reflected in 
a current survey on which I have been 
engaged of working-class political 
attitudes. We asked a sample of work- 
ing-class people which of two men 
whom we described to them would, in 
their view, make the better Prime 
Minister and why? Mr, A was de- 
scribed as follows: ‘The son of an 
M.P., educated at Eton and Oxford, 
served in the Army as an officer in the 
Guards, entered the House of Com- 
mons and became leader of his party ’. 
Mr. B was described as ‘ the son of a 
lorry driver, educated at a grammar school and at Bristol Univer- 
sity, joined the Army as a private and rose to the rank of Captain, 
entered the House of Commons and became leader of his party ’. 
The respondents were told to ignore the question as to which 
party Mr. A and Mr. B might have belonged to and to explain 
their preferences on other than party grounds. 

The detailed statistical analysis of the answers has not yet 
been completed, but so far it is clear that about the same pro- 
portion of our working-class sample chose Mr, A. (of Eton and 
the Guards) as normally votes Conservative—about one-third. 
But the explanations for the preference were, I thought, very 
revealing, Some said that Mr. A was ‘ born to rule’, and others 
that he ‘ had breeding’ (one man adding, ‘ it’s like horse racing, 
you can’t beat breeding ’); Mr, A was preferred by some on the 
rather alarming grounds that ‘he was educated and you need 
an educated man for the job’. (Eton and Oxford are apparently 
equated with education—grammar school and a provincial uni- 
versity are not.) Others saw it as a positive virtue in Mr. A that 
he had never served in the ranks; from his own Army experience, 
one man added, he knew ‘ what those baskets who came up from 
the ranks are like’. 

The spirit of Bagehot has, I am sure, been with me as I brooded 
over these results. And it occurred to me to wonder why he ever 
lost confidence in one of his own remarks in The English Con- 
stitution: ‘It has been thought strange, but there are nations in 
which the numerous unwiser part wishes to be ruled by the less 
numerous wiser part ’. 

Bagehot’s fear of -‘ the rule of mere numbers’ betrayed him 
hopelessly in his efforts to understand the America of his own 


day. The English Constitution made “frequent comparisons re 


between the British and American systems of government. The 
American references are sometimes shrewd; but there can be 

little doubt that their net effect was to encourage, among 

students in Britain, both lack of sympathy with the spirit of 

American democracy and a patronizing conviction that British 
political forms are at ery, point Superior to those of the 

United States. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Bagehot wrote: ‘A low 
vulgarity (in the United States) has deeply displeased the cul- 
tivated mind of Europe. They have existed during two 
generations as a democracy without ideals; and are likely to die 
now a democracy without champions ’, This ‘ democracy without 
ideals’ had just produced as its President, Abraham Lincoln, 
whom, even as late as 1864, Bagehot was still describing as ‘ that 
village lawyer ’. It is true that he revised his view of Lincoln, and 
on learning of his death wrote of him a moving tribute. But he 
still seemed to find it all but incredible that ‘a person of Lincoln’s 
antecedents’ (as he put it) should have any greatness in him. 
And in comment on the distasteful process by which Presidents 
emerge, he added ‘success in a lottery is no argument for 
lotteries ’, There is something attractive about the glib arrogance 


What Sort of Nuclear Reactor?” = : 


By BASIL SCHONLAND =... oe - ie 


ACH particular use for which nuclear power is required 

raises special technical and economic problems. Although 

a nuclear reactor is usually just a means of providing 

heat, and hence of providing steam to drive a turbine, it 
is a good deal more complicated than an oil or a coal furnace. 
This complication extends over its four components: its fuel, the 
can in which its fuel is contained, its coolant, and its moderator. 
The best and most economic choice of these components sets the 
reactor designer a number of difficult problems. 

‘His first problem is a strange one: it is to economize in the 
use of neutrons, the uncharged particles that can penetrate an 
atomic nucleus and disrupt it or change it, because neutrons 
though present in large numbers cost money and must be used | 
with care. In a nuclear reactor they are produced as by-products 
of the fission of the atomic nuclei in the fuel, two or three at a 
time from each dividing nucleus. The ability of the fuel to- 
produce large amounts of heat from the energy of its fission frag- 
ments depends upon the controlled chain reaction which these 
neutrons set up as they flood the whole space inside the reactor, 
moving from atom to atom on the way. 

There is only one naturally occurring material with which . a 
fission chain reaction can be achieved: a species (or isotope) of 
uranium called Uranium or U 235. It is never found alone nor 
in any high degree of concentration, nor can it be separated out 
cheaply from its companion, U 238, which forms the greater 
part, 99.3 per cent., of natural uranium. This is unfortunate, 
because U 238 can destroy the effectiveness of U 235 as a fuel. 


by capturing neutrons without itself undergoing fission. If it~ 


captures too many it can prevent the development of a chain 


reaction. 


It might seem that the obvious answer is to separate the U 235 
from the unwanted U 238 and to use it pure, but this separation 
is expensive. A cheaper method is to reduce the speed of the 
fission neutrons in the reactor. When first released they are moving 
very fast, but at slow or ‘thermal’ speeds neutron capture by 
nuclei of Uranium 238 is less important and can be tolerated. So in 
nearly all reactors the neutrons from the fuel are slowed down by 
introducing a material which can do this without itself capturing 
a prohibitive fraction of them. This is appropriately called the 
moderator. Carbon in the form of pure graphite is a good and 
fairly cheap moderator, but it is bulky. Heavy water, which can 
be extracted from ordinary water, is very good and is not required 
in such bulk, but it is expensive. et water is a ba oe 


him a ‘hesitating Gladstonian’, and one wonders how far the a : 


won, the support of a sufficiently large section of the working — 


helium are very suitable coolants. Of liquids only heavy) water 
eens 


| equteens All these yee before being considered 


in this country are mainly 


amazed as ate Nother" convened to rere pare 
moments of great crisis in America. : 

Bagehot, it is clear, feared and distrusted the era eh ‘the peak 
electorate which was firmly established in America and which — 
was inaugurated in Britain in his own day. John Morley called hi 


collapse of British Liberalism : in the twentieth century can be 
attributed to the underlying lack of confidence in the forces of 
mass democracy which he exhibited. The Tories bid for, ah ol 


ae 


class to survive as a major party. It is at least arguable that the = 
Liberals might well have forestalled the emergence of a specific- 
ally socialist party after the turn of the century had they been 
prepared seriously to bid for the support of the less deferential  _ 


elements of the working class. But this might have involved them 


in something akin to the ‘vulgar politics’ of the modern 
Democratic Party in the United States. Clearly, to many 
Liberals of Bagehot’s persuasion such a ide Sa roe have been, ta 
intolerable.—TF hird Prognarea Re; 


moderator and occupies little space, but it captures neutrons to 
such an extent that it cannot be used with natural uranium. i 
Capture losses can be made good if the percentage | of Uranium 
235 in the fuel is increased by enriching the natural material with © 
U 235 separated from other stocks. Enrichment by a factor of 
two is often enough but, of course, it has to be paid for. So 
much for the fuel. 5 
The fission fragments left behind in nuclear fuel are highly 
radioactive. So, for safety, the uranium is held in a metal can. 
The material of the can must be able to withstand the heat that — 
flows through it, and the corrosive action of its surroundings. — 
Water under these conditions can be very corrosive. Aluminium, 
and a magnesium-aluminium alloy known as ‘Magnox’, are mes 
good canning materials but they ; soften at fairly high temperatures. — 
The metal beryllium is better in this respect. If the can has to be 
in contact with corrosive hot water under pressure a suitable | 
canning material is an alloy of zirconium and tin. Stainless steel 
has many advantages, including strength and cheapness, but iT tse 
captures a lot of neutrons and so Foal for extra enrichment of 
the fuel. 
The heat generated in ‘the ee has to be taken away for aye 
use outside the reactor by a heat-extracting fluid or coolant” 
flowing over and past the cans. Gases like carbon dioxide and 
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in the Russian ice-breaker ‘ Lenin’ and is being 
fitted to the United States passenger vessel 
‘Savannah’. It is also employed in the small 
army packaged reactor which can be flown in 
parts to its destination. No claim is made that 
any of these is economically competitive with its 
conventional counterpart using oil or coal, 

The first reactors for land-based power 
generation which are now being built in this 
country are aimed at producing power at costs 
which are comparable with those of conventional 
stations. They have been designed to run on the 
cheapest of nuclear fuels, natural uranium. They 
have been developed from the Calder Hall proto- 
type stations and use ‘Magnox’ cans, are 
cooled by carbon dioxide and moderated with 
graphite. With low fuel costs they are suitable 
for power stations that meet the main base load 
of electricity supply. The Russians have put into 
operation some power reactors that use ordinary 
water as a coolant, steel as a canning material, 
and graphite as a moderator, The fuel requires 
enrichment and they do not claim that the 
stations are economically competitive. 

There are many other possibilities. The water 
reactor can take a form in which water is boiled 
and steam superheated in the reactor itself. Ex- 
perimental or pilot reactors using this boiling 
water system have been run successfully, and several prototypes 
are being built in, and by, the United States. A small boiling 
heavy-water reactor is being prepared for trials in Norway under 
a European co-operation agreement in which we share. In part, 
this is aimed at producing process steam for a paper pulp factory. 
The United States has carried out extensive trials of an enriched 
reactor that uses a molten wax as a coolant and moderator and 
of another that uses liquid sodium as coolant and graphite as a 
moderator. The list of all these systems is a long one. The next 
few years will be spent on many trials and practical tests. At least 
one reactor has been built to use neutrons for medical purposes, 
such as the destruction of brain tumours. There are also numerous 
small reactors used for training and experimental purposes 
throughout the world. 

We ourselves, having established a promising base-load elec- 
tricity generating system, are developing a reactor that should 
offer lower costs per unit of power generated and be more suitable 
for peak load service. This is the advanced gas-cooled reactor, of 
which a prototype is being built at Windscale. With carbon 
dioxide cooling, and graphite moderation, the system will use 


es cut-away working model of the Calder Hall atomic reactor, in an exhibition 


at Sheffield organized by the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority 
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The atomic power station at Dounreay, Caithness: the fast breeder reactor (which is housed 


inside the steel sphere) began its trials on November 14 


slightly enriched fuel, canned in thin stainless steel or beryllium, 
to allow of operation at higher temperatures. We have also worked 
out a very advanced high-temperature gas-cooled reactor system 
which is to be developed with European collaboration at Winfrith 
Heath in Dorset. In this the O.E.E.C. ‘ Dragon’ project, the 
fuel, the moderator, and the can are merged into one another, 
because the fuel is to be uranium carbide inserted in a sleeve of 
graphite. The coolant for the first trials will be the inert gas 
helium. 

Although U 235 is the only naturally occurring fuel for a 
nuclear reactor, there are two other fissile elements that can be 
made artificially. In one case the parent material is the U 238 
in natural uranium. The new fissile element into which it is con- 


. verted by some of its neutron captures is Plutonium 239. Thus, if 


a reactor is fuelled with natural uranium, some of its captured 
neutrons go into breeding; that is, in creating fresh fuel supplies. 

One way of employing this artificially bred fissile material is 
to use it pure or nearly pure in a reactor system that does not 
have a moderator in it at all. Such a system is called a ‘ fast’ 
reactor, since it uses fast neutrons. The lack of a moderator 
makes it small in size and low in capital cost of plant. 
But by taking away the moderator we have removed one 
difficulty to meet a new one. The problem now is that of 
disposing extremely rapidly of large quantities of heat 
from the closely spaced reactor fuel. This may be 16,000 
kilowatts from a cubic foot. At present it can be done 
only by cooling the canned plutonium with liquid sodium 
or sodium-potassium alloy, An experimental fast reactor 
of this kind, fuelled initially with nearly pure U 235, is 
now going through its trials at Dounreay, It will later 
be fuelled with plutonium. 

There are many ways of constructing nuclear 
reactors. The more exotic types are often rejected in 
their early stages, but the more promising have to be tried 
out. One should not judge from all these types that there 
is any doubt as to the future of nuclear power. It will 
certainly provide the answer to the world’s energy prob- 
lems, What is going on is aimed at making the answer 
better, at making nuclear power cheaper and safer and 
easier to install. And that presents an inspiring challenge 
to the chemist, the physicist, the metallurgist, and above 
all to the engineer.—Network Three 


Educational Ideals in the Ancient World is the title of a 
new work by William Barclay, who is Lecturer in New 
Testament Language and Literature and in Hellenistic 
Greek at Glasgow University. The book is published by. 
Collins (21s.). 
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John. Donowell’s ‘ View of Marylebone Gardens’, c. 1750 
By courtesy of the St. Marylebone Public Libraries Commitiee 


The Rose and the Gardens 


By ANN COX-JOHNSON 


B.B.C. Publications this year opened a new building and also 

acquired a lease of premises formerly occupied by the ‘ Rose of 

Normandy’ for Radio Times Hulton Picture Library. In this article 

the archivist of the St. Marylebone Public Library discusses the 
history of this part of the borough. 


HE ‘Rose of Normandy ’ held, until recently, the oldest 

public house licence in St. Marylebone. When it first 

opened, Marylebone was only a cluster of houses, in- 

habited by about 100 persons, around the tiny parish 
church in what is now the High Street. This was the church that 
Hogarth used for the marriage scene in ‘ The Rake’s Progress ’. 
The village was quite cut off from London, and the two-mile ride 
or walk needed to-reach it was a dangerous one, for Marylebone 
Fields were desolate and a place were highwaymen lurked, to rob 
and murder travellers. 

We do not know the precise date of the opening of the ‘ Rose’, 
as it was originally called, but in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1813 a memorandum, written in 1659 by Samuel Sainthill, is 
quoted. It mentions the tavern and describes the bowling green 
and formal walks that lay behind it. It is interesting to notice that 
these entertainments must have been flourishing even under the 
Puritan Commonwealth. Nine years later Pepys visited the place, 
and wrote: ‘ Then we abroad to Marrowbone, and there walked 
in the garden: the first time I ever was there, and a pretty place 
it is’. From the beginning, the ‘ Rose of Normandy’ was asso- 
ciated with the gardens behind it. The story of the first 120 years 
of its existence is the story of the development ‘and decline of 
Marylebone Gardens. These gardens were a fashionable meeting 
place for Londoners. The composers whose works were presented 
there, the singers. and musicians who performed them, the 
aristocracy, the elegant ladies, the men of letters, the critics—all 
those who came to see or to be seen—the merchants and trades- 
men with their families, the country squires in London for a 
season, who were there to gape and marvel, the pickpockets and 
beggars who came to make a living—all these perambulated in 


the gardens and then refreshed themselves at the ‘Rose of 
Normandy ’. 

In 1738 Daniel Gough took over the management of Maryle- 
bone Gardens. Formerly the gardens had been open to all the 
world; a charge of one shilling was instituted, and the ‘ Rose of 
Normandy’ became one of the entrances to them, The following 
year the select atmosphere of the place proved so congenial to 
the fashionable world that silver tokens were issued at half a 
guinea, to admit two persons throughout the season. Refreshments 
were provided, and during the season, which lasted from April to 
September as the weather permitted, musical entertainments were 
given. Marylebone Gardens became a rural Vauxhall or Ranelagh, 
and many people considered them to be the most delightful of 
the three. 

The popularity of the gardens continued to increase, and in 
1744 they were opened on Tuesdays and Fridays for breakfast 
parties. Music was provided as well as food, and before long the 
parties became a daily event. Then balls and fétes champétres were 
given of an evening, the gardens being open from 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m, In 1751 displays of fireworks were arranged several times 
during the season. It was these displays, with their danger of fire 
damage to the surrounding houses, that contributed to the eventual 
closing of the gardens, but at first they were all the rage. 

Gough was succeeded as manager by a Mr. Trusler. His 
daughter was an excellent cook, and she advertised at intervals 
informing the public that orders for ‘Rich Seed and Plumb 
Cakes, Almond Cheese Cakes, and Mince Pies’ would be ‘ punc- 
tually observed’. The whole. family were concerned with the 
gardens, for Master Trusler wrote the libretto for La Serva Pad- 
rona, which became a favourite entertainment there, 

It was about this time that John Donowell first issued his ‘ View 
of Marylebone Gardens ’. This print shows the gardens as consist- 
ing of a series of tree-lined walks, lanterns hanging in the trees, 


with an elegant bandstand and small alcoves where refreshments — 


were served. The bearing and apparel of those strolling amongst 
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the trees is exquisite to the last degree. Barely ten years later the 
proprietorship of the gardens was taken over by Thomas Lowe, 
the singer, who had often performed with great success as Mac- 
heath, but his business acumen was considerably less than his 
artistic ability. In 1768 he was declared bankrupt, and concerts 
were given to raise money to rescue him from the Fleet prison. 
Samuel Arnold, the composer, took over the gardens, and his own 
compositions were performed but with imsufficient success. 


The management tried to provide other entertainment besides ~ 


music. A course of lectures on Shakespeare was given, but the 
audience was small. Firework displays were arranged again, and 
the Italian artificer, Signor Torre, was put in charge. His 
speciality was vast set pieces, depicting the forge of Vulcan, or 
Orpheus’s descent into Hades. It was the failure of one of their 
exhibitions that caused Dr. Johnson to behave in an unusually 
rude manner. He went to the gardens to see the display but the 
evening was damp so the flares could not be illuminated, There 
were comparatively few people there, and the Doctor suspected 
that the management was trying to save money by reserving the 
show for an evening when the company would be larger, so he 
incited the young men around him to smash the lamps. 

A last attempt to revive the gardens was made in 1776, when 
the walks were built up to represent the boulevards of Paris. 
The gingerbread and trinket shops did some trade for a time, but 
an observer wrote: ‘The whole place is in the greatest confusion 
and disorder. possible to imagine . . . The tables, being chiefly 
made of unplaned boards wretchedly put together, are covered 
with stained dirty cloths, to prevent the teaspoons from falling 
through the crevices’. Complaints from householders, when the 
fireworks did go off, added to the management’s troubles, and in 
1778 the gardens were finally closed and built over, Beaumont 
Street, called after one of Lowe’s creditors, and parts of Devon- 
shire Street, Devonshire Place, Weymouth Street, and Wimpole 
Street cover the site. 

The ‘ Rose of Normandy’ remained where it had always been. 


One of the earliest pictures of the ‘ Rose of Normandy’: an eighteenth- 
century water-colour drawing by T, H. Shepherd 
“¥ : British Museum 


-were many others in the 
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It was now the oldest house ’ WARYLERONS 

in St. Marylebone, the 

entrance sunk well below RIUSIC 2% HALL 
the level of the street, which __ HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE. 


had been built up from time scx ne er Y 
to time, In spite of. internal A SUPERIOR 


additions and alterations, MUSXKCAL 


there had been compara- j 1 T i R T Al N i i V T, 


tively little change in the 
EVERY EVENING, 


main facade, to judge from 
Supparied by the following Highly Talented Compacys— 


Charles Bigot’s _water- 

colour painted in 1848. 

Thomas Smith, a local Biidme. ELISE, of the Lyceum, 
Mrs TEMPLETON, 

Miss McKENNA, 


J. PAGE, 


historian, described it as 
“one of the best conducted 
public houses in the parish ’ 
but, by the middle of the 
century, the ‘Rose of 
Normandy’ reverted to 
gayer things. In 1859, it 
was opened by Sam Collins 
as the Marylebone Music 
Hall. His most famous song 
was his first-—The Rocky 
Road to Dublin—but there 


same vein. The cover of one 
of them—I am an Irish Boy 
—announces that it was 
sung at the Marylebone 
Music Hall to ‘immense 
applause ’. He sold out after 
two years and moved on to 
Islington where he opened 
Collins Music Hall. 

The Marylebone con- 
tinued, under various 
managements, until the 
eighteen-nineties. To ac- 
commodate the stage and 
audience the ‘ Rose of Nor- 
mandy’ had to be almost 
rebuilt. The first floor was 


‘The Popular Charester Singer. 


Mr G. PAGE, 
Mr W. PAGE, 


AED THE FOUR 


REAL SABLE HARMONISTS, 


turned into an auditorium, 
seating about 200. There Tho Immense Success of the Four Real Sable Harmenists, im theit 
‘ weequalied Entertainments, ia A eeds all beunds; they will 
were three bars and a vesti- spent Every Evening, 
bule and lounge where the Plasid.....- Mr JOHN BEALE Managing Director...... Mr W. PAGE 
> 


= Te commence at Balf-pact Sevem preeisely. 
audience could stroll and aga, by Refreshment Ticket, 6d. BALCONY, 62 
talk between turns, The 


atmosphere was friendly 
and intimate, It was the 
sort of place beloved by 
Sickert, who painted many music-hall studies. He painted Ada 
Lundberg at the Marylebone singing It All Comes of Sticking to a 
Soldier, her head, crowned with a mop of ribbons, thrown back, 
and her mouth open, the audience hanging on every word. It was 
in the small outlying music halls that the best, most natural per- 
formances were given. Marylebone was not one of the more famous 
halls but it was on the regular circuit and all the stars of any im- 
portance must have appeared there at some time. When at last the 
music hall closed down—the date is uncertain, but it was about 
the turn of the century—the ‘ Rose’ continued to provide for its 
customers with a bar on the ground floor. For a time there was an 
exhibition of local curiosities, though this does not seem to have 
lasted for long. The last fifty years of the pub’s existence were 
uneventful, compared with its earlier history, but to the very day 
in 1956 when its licence fell in and it closed, it was fully used by 
those who lived or worked in the area. 

The ‘ Rose of Normandy’ provided for its customers with sack, 
negus, beer, and other liquors for at least 300 years. Although it 
may not be possible to claim this as a record, it was certainly an 
achievement. It is a happy chance that the tavern, which provided 
public entertainment for so long, should be taken over by a 
department of the B.B.C., which gives entertainment on a so 
much larger scale. 


A bill advertising a performance at the 

Marylebone Music Hall, into which the 

‘Rose of Normandy’ was converted by 
Sam Collins in 1859 
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Can Shell be sure? Those who want to make 

a career in Shell often ask, “Where am I likely 

to be in 15 years’ time?” Geologists, physicists, 

geophysicists, chemists, engineers, chemical 

- engineers, economists and arts men: they all 

want to know where they are going to get to, 
We may have a pretty shrewd idea, but we 

cannot always know for certain; partly because 

things move very fast these days, partly because 

people change their ideas as they go along. 

_ The aim, however, is to plan a man’s career 
several moves ahead. He may move in a direct 
line like a Castle. Or he may move like a i 
Knight, sideways and forward. For instance, 
the chemist, engineer or chemical engineer can 
move from the operational to the commercial 
square; the geologist or physicist from 
exploration to production; the arts man from 
Marketing to Personnel Administration . + « 


and all towards top management. 
As the oil industry and the chemicals-from-' 


petroleum industry expand, the variety of moves 


@ man can make is constantly increasing. 
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The sixteenth-century Greek codex in the binding of which Spyridon Lambros discovered Mss. 
containing what are believed to be the earliest written records of folk- -songs with a musical notation. 
Right: one of the pages of the folk-songs (measuring four inches by six inches), with Byzantine 
ecclesiastical notation. The opening couplet of the first song reads: ‘ While the dawn-cock cries 

and the church bells peal, a mother decked out her son to take the Eucharist’ 
Photographs: fohn Leatham 


Early Folk-music from Mount Athos 


I—By JOHN LEATHAM 


OUNT ATHOS is a tiny theocracy within the 
borders of Greece and on the shores of the North 
Aegean. Known also as the Holy Mountain, it has 
been inhabited by an autonomous and exclusively 
religious community since Athanasius founded the first of its 
twenty monasteries in 963. Today that unique promontory of the 
Chalcidice—that Garden of the Virgin forbidden to all other 
women—has its territorial integrity guaranteed by international 
treaty. Its community of monks and of hermits ‘ kissed by God’ 
has dwindled in number, even in the past few decades, but not 
in the degree of its dedication to unremitting spiritual exercises 
and to ascetic con- 
templation. 

Robert Curzon, 
bibliophile and bene- 
factor of the British 
Museum, was in 
Athos in the eigh- 
teen - thirties. He 
noted that the 
library of Iviron 
monastery was per- 
haps altogether the 
most precious of all 
those which then re- 
mained in the Holy 
Mountain, the an- 
cient volumes being 
in an excellent state 
of preservation. Cur- 
zon ‘ rummaged ’, to 
use his own phrase, 
through what he 
called a mine of 
archaeological trea- 
sure, And at the end 
of this irreverent 
operation he was 
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Iviron monastery, looking southward down the peninsula of Mount Athos. The original building 
was destroyed by fire in the eighteen-sixties 


able to estimate that in his day the library held about 5,000 
printed books, 2,000 manuscripts on paper and nearly 1,000 on 
vellum, Curzon, who scoured the monasteries of the Levant from 
Athos. to Aethiopia, turned away from Iviron empty-handed. 
‘Neither my arguments nor my eloquence ’, he recalled later with 
some pique, ‘ could prevail on the obdurate monks to sell me any 
of these books ’. 

In the eighteen-nineties Spyridon Lambros, one of the most 
distinguished native scholars of modern Greece, paid his second 
visit to the Holy Mountain: and there, in the library of Iviron 
monastery, among other manuscripts of great beauty and rarity, 
he came across a sixteenth-century manual of Byzantine church 
hymns. It was a small codex of no particular merit. But the 
binding _ intrigued 
him. Financed by 
Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Lambros 
was then, at the re- 
quest of the Greek 
parliament, catalogu- 
ing manuscripts in 
monasteries _ lying 
within the privi- 
leged boundaries of 
Athos. The second 
and last volume of 
his catalogue was 
published by the 
Cambridge Univers- 
ity Press in 1900. 
Between them the 
two volumes listed 
some 6,500 items, 
Number 5323 was 
the _sixteenth-cen- 
tury Iviron codex. 

Lambros describes 
the codex as he 
found it. The bind- 


(continued on page 883) 
B. G. Campbell 
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For the man who wants the best . . of Rearcon aes 
and Monophonic listening Aaa V.H.F.) | 
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; If your choice is a radiogram it can now ‘ 
be “magnificently satisfied : everything you could want, 


every listening experience you could ask for is yours — 


with the Grundig Gainsborough. Here in the one elegier cabinet 


are more refinements, better performance, finer quality 
than in any Grundig radiogram hitherto. 
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FHE *EISTENER 


STAR SELECTION 


% Four specially designed stereophonically mounted speakers. 
%* A choice of stereo or mono disc reproduction. 
%* Four speed autochanger (78, 45, 334 and 16 rpm). 
; %* Very high fidelity response. 
* Four special tone controls, 
% All-wave radio. reception (L, M, S and VHF/FM). 
* Two built-in aerials. 
%* Wired space and facilities for inclusion of the 
Grundig TM 60 (Stereo Tape Deck). 


Ask your Grundig Approved Dealer for a 
demonstration of this magnificent instrument. 
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STEREOPHONIC RADIOGRAM 
Price 1§§ Guineas 


-—s GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. 


Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
Trade enquiries to: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, S.E.26 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Limited) 
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Please send me the illustrated literature on the Grundig Gainsborough. 


FREE 


IIlustrated 
Brochure 


Space doesn’t permit 
us to do justice to all 
the refinements that 
the Gainsborough 
offers to its owner. 
Please fill in and post 
this coupon for the 
free illustrated 
brochure which tells 
you how you can have 
the world of sound 


at your fingertips. 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


November 11—17 


Wednesday, November 11 


Britain’s exports for October exceeded 
£300,000,000 for the first time 


It is announced that British scientists, using 
the Jodrell Bank telescope, have bounced 
radar signals off the planet Venus, 
30,000,000 miles away 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has talks in Paris with 
M. Couve de Murville, the French 
Foreign Minister 

Busmen in London and elsewhere seek 
another increase in wages 


Thursday, November 12 


It is announced that the state visit of 
General de Gaulle‘ to Britain will take 
place between April 5 and 8 


Britain and Eire agree about the exhibition 
of the Lane collection of pictures, the 
ownership of which has been disputed 
for forty-four years between London and 
Dublin 


A state of emergency is declared in the 
Belgian trusteeship territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi, Central Africa 


Friday, November 13 


Agreement is reached at the -three-power 
conference in Geneva on the terms for a 
study by experts of underground nuclear 
tests 


Gales cause damage to shipping 


Saturday, November 14 


The Dounreay atomic reactor in Caithness 
—the biggest of its kind in the wortd— 
goes into operation (see also page 872) 


China returns to India ten prisoners and 
the bodies of nine others killed last month 
in the clash at, Ladakh 


Sunday, November 15 


A new Greek Cypriot political party, 
pledged to oppose Archbishop Makarios 
in the forthcoming presidential elections, 
is formed in Cyprus 


Two lance-corporals of the Royal Engineers 
set up a new world marching record by 
covering 110 miles from Birmingham to 
London in 34 hours.47 minutes 


Monday, November 16 


The Trades Union Congress starts inquiry 
into unofficial strikes 


Mr. Nehru says China’s proposal for a 
twelve-mile withdrawal either side of the 
disputed boundary is not acceptable 


The Government is to spend more than 


£25,000,000 in the next financial year on 
building new hospitals 


Tuesday, November 17 


The Federal German Chancellor, Dr. 
Adenauer, arrives in London for three 
days of talks with the Government 


Various classes of pensioner and widow to 
be allowed to earn either 10s, or £1 a 
week more 


House of Commons passes the second read- 
ing of the Betting and Gaming Bill 
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M. Sekou Touré, the President of Guinea, replying-to-an address of welcome by the Prime 
Minister at London Airport on November 10. M. Touré was making a five-day visit to this 
country for talks with the Government 
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The Potato Marketing Board’s float passing the saluting base at the Mansion House during the 
Lord Mayor’s Show last Saturday; the theme of this year’s show was agriculture, the choice of 
the new Lord Mayor, Sir Edmund Stockdale, who farms in Hampshire 


Right: Seatoller Farm, at the head of the Borrowdale Valley in the Lake District. This is included 
in the Leconfield Estate, an area-of moresthan 8,000 acres which has been acquired by the 
National Trust a 
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Civilians being checked by police on the outskirts of 
Stanleyville, Belgian Congo, last week. The town was 
recently the scene of riots (following a speech by the Presi- 
dent of the Congo Nationalist Movement, who has since 
been arrested) in which about seventy Africans were killed 


The Duke of Edinburgh touring the Jodrell Bank radio telescope on 
November 11. With him is Professor A. C. B. Lovell, the Director. Eartier 


in the day the Duke had opened Woolton Hall, a new hall of residence for 
students of Manchester University 


! Viscount Dunrossil, who is to succeed Field-Marshal Sir 
chandeliers which are to William Slim as Governor-General of Australia. Viscount 
on, this Christmas being Dunrossil was formerly Mr. W. S. Morrison, Speaker of 
| position last weekend the House of Commons for eight years 


‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’, a mural in concrete, designed by Willi Soukop, 

which forms the outer wall of. the tenants’ clubroom on the Elmington Estate, 

Camberwell. It was unveiled on November 13 by Sir Isaac Hayward, Leader 
of the London County Council 


YOU ARE A LIGHT 


You may be plurally soft with sweet music, 5. 

or singularly bright in the big city. : ; pet oe 

ae Perhaps you're a cocky, cockney . —. 
“Cor-strike- -a....”, or prefer to hide ‘4 a 
your shy self under a bushel. You could ie fod 

| be a warning to ships that pass Pes ee 
in the night....or a magnet ee 


to. the agitated moth. — ma op ie Sed ee ‘oo 
Without a shadow of a doubt. ace i. : ae on 
yop are a light. Burning bright — ; . i Re 
wherever you are, wHeiever your shape..... - 
your name—OSRAM. Whether you’re as a. 
plugged in by the light- -headed, hearted, 
footed or fingered—yours will be). ieee + Pe 
as long and as bright a life as J Ra Se 
a bulb ever had. Let’s face it—no other ; eat - 
ji light bulb can hold a candle to the Osram. mee as 
And it doesn’t stop there— ey + 2 ye 
top G.E.C. scientists are continually Be 
striving to make you give more light— _ 
you’ ve a very bright future ahead. = 
That's the way things are shaping — 
at — GE. so, abba days. 
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was peeling in Mount _ 


eat hiner ence front ancient through 

rine to modern times. ‘While at Iviron | 

tery Bouvier therefore asked to be shown — 
manuscripts, and with the librarian’s per- 

ission he photographed them. 48 ; 

then Bouvier has been making a stipe 

photographed material, and his findings 


portunity in Athens of discussing with 
uuvier and his associates the possibility of the 


ue material. A month later I left Athens for 
Holy ‘Mountain and made my way to Iviron — 
C ly as the formalities and footpaths of 


_ the same manuscripts that Bouvier 
dy photographed a year and a half 
wanted to obtain, if possible, an even 
t of pictures than. Bouvier’ s, which the 
musicologist, Egon Wellesz of Oxford, 

dy in every detail. Lambros’ s descrip- 
poor state of the manuscript explains 
‘ sharp pictures. Even so, he does not 


d. Seaol the 
side of a deep 
van open window. — 
4 other side of the | 


é e end ‘of ats matter. = Be: 
. young Swiss neo-hellenist, 
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. Presenting a programme based upon this — 


stic state permit. There I was to 


nee stains cone discoloration which 


_ that inscribed the sixteenth-century codex wrote 
_ the leaves of folk-song pasted into the cover. The 
_ colophon of this codex has a typical message. 
I ‘This book has been written out by 


af ‘my hand, Athanasios, of Iviron monastery, a 


_ worthless ‘monk of no learning, from Thessa- 


aoe loniki, descended from an Athenian family sur- 
f named Kapetanos. I pray those that read this 
t to be Reapncnts of the sermons > 
istian writer of the fifth cen- it 


book not to curse the none too small errors in 

. It is ofte hard to tell whether the errors 
confessed to by the worthless monk Athanasios 
are real or humbly imagined as regards his prose. 
Athanasios wrote down those Greek songs 400 
years or so ago in the vernacular speech of his 
day, of which there are few other literary 


,  Temains. As for his music, whether his strange 


‘attempt to transcribe popular melodies of oral 
tradition into formal liturgical notation reveals 
an erring scribe or not, are matters for the 
_ scholar of Byzantine music to consider. 


* 


ray EGON WELLESZ 


Pap FRAGMENTS of paper which Lambros re- 
covered contained the beginnings of thirteen 
songs and ballads, words as well as music. We 
can even guess their date, since one is about the 

capture of Bosnia by the Turks in 1463, another 
about the siege of Paros in 1537. How did these 
songs and ballads happen to be hidden away in 

a liturgical manuscript? The most obvious ex- 
planation might be that the same scribe who 

wrote the codex—it is a hymn-book in the late 

Byzantine manner—wrote the songs as well, but 
hid them at some time in the cover of the codex. 

Whoever it was who wrote the folk-songs 


~ must have been a man who wanted to preserve in 
ing published now. In August 1955 I had — 


writing some of the songs and patriotic ballads 
that he had sung before he had entered monastic 


life. But it would be interesting to know why he 


found it necessary to hide them away—for ever, 
as he thought—in the cover of a hymn-book. 

_ Is this the only codex which Athanasios, or 
whoever it was, used as a. hiding place for 


songs may turn up in a similar way? Professor 
Lambros had the same thought and carefully 
examined all the covers of manuscripts in the 
Iviron library, hoping to find another bunch 
of songs, but was disappointed in his search. 
One may ask why it was that hundreds of 
Mss. of liturgical chant have been preserved 
and not a single one of Byzantine secular music, 
except these few fragments? Was it really due 
to the intransigent attitude of the Church 
against the theatre and popular feasts that no 
- songs were written down? Certainly not. The 


hostile attitude of the Church against the 
tlaenckes in Constantinople and the other big 

I too! he ion, the library above | 

ey room in ithe gpneer Ss 


cities of the Byzantine Empire can easily be 
understood, The theatre was more like a modern 
-music-hall than a continuation of classical Greek 
drama. The position is a different one where 


the songs which were sung at the feasts are 


, concerned. They were in no way objectionable. 
_ There is, however, a good reason why no 
secular song has come down to us in musical 


| Potation. It was not usual to write down the > 


secular poetry? Is there a chance that other folk- 


system of signs or neumes developed in the 
monasteries. Laymen had no opportun®y of 
learning the notation which in the beginning 
was nothing but an aid for the precentor, to 
help him remember the rhythmic nuances and 


- the flow of the melody. Only at a later stage, 
when the repertory of hymns became very large, 


did the singers find it necessary to improve the 
notation by introducing signs which gave an 
approximate indication of the intervals of the 
melody, and finally—this happened in the 


thirteenth century—Byzantine musical notation — 
- became an exact notation conveying both inter- - 
vals and rhythm. Only a monk, therefore, would — 


be able to apply the system of musical signs, 
elaborated for ecclesiastical chant, to these 
secular melodies. This notation, however, was 
indecipherable to Professor Lambros, since the 


key to it had been lost in the course of the © 


eighteenth century and was recovered only in 
our own day. Professor Lambros, therefore, 
could do nothing with the music. He published 
only the words of the songs. 

A few years ago I was asked by the B.B.C. to 
examine John Leatham’s photographs of these 


- folk-songs and to see whether the transcriptions 


sent from Athens were in keeping with the tech- 
nique of transcribing which my colleague Pro- 
fessor Tillyard and-I use in our own field of 
liturgical music. I found the difference very 


great, and decided to try to transcribe the songs 


myself. It was difficult to read the music, though 
the photographs were very good; but they re- 


vealed how much the collection of songs had | 


suffered from having been glued to the cover. 
At least half the songs, in my opinion, cannot be 
transcribed at all. 

After I had overcome the main problem, that 
of deciphering the musical notation, I was faced 
by another one: there is not a single poem in 
the collection that has all its lines Set to music. 
Our monk put down text and music only of the 
beginnings of each stanza, following it with the 
complete text of the poem without the music. 


We may assume that this was a method of — 
abbreviation and that the same melody was re- — 
peated several times throughout the remaining — 


lines. This may be so, but I find it impossible 
to discover a satisfactory solution to the problem 
of fitting the words to the melody. The words 


were not sung as we are used to hearing them | 


in our own music. From the thirteenth century 


onwards the words of liturgical texts to richly - 


ornamented melodies were drawn out by inserted 
vowels and even syllables, comparable to our 
fa la la. It is therefore impossible to find out 
how the rest of the words were adapted to the 
melody which we have before us. 

The songs are surprisingly similar to the 
Byzantine liturgical melodies which we know, 
and one cannot help wondering if there was not 
a link, closer than we know, between Byzantine 
sacred and secular music, just as some Western 
troubadour songs are closely related to plain- 
chant melodies, It is fortunate that these’ songs 
are so beautiful. They convey to us a wide range 
of subjects and moods in Byzantine secular 
chant. Let us be grateful to the monk who by 
writing them down saved them from oblivion, 
and by hiding them in a cover preserved them 


from destruction. 


—From a broadcast in the Third Programme 


no musical notation for songs of that kind. ‘The 
_ only musical notation which we know of is a 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Perhaps because in many ways it’s so much easier today. Thanks to new : 
materials and better ways of making those already well known, there’s | 


more time to spare for everyone. Ten years ago, for example, washing and 


ironing clothes took up a sizeable part of the housewife’s day, and mending: 
nets was a regular time-waster for fishermen. I.C.I.’s ‘Terylene’ has changed 
all that. This remarkable synthetic fibre is as happy in easy-to-care-for 
clothes as in fishing nets and cordage, and its great strength and immunity 
to rot, sunlight and weathering are finding it new uses in industry every 
day. ‘Alkathene’ is another I.C.1. product that makes for easier living. 


Easily laid tubes of this versatile material, frost-proof and flexible, enable 


farmers to take water supplies to any part of their land simply and inex- 
pensively, and the same plastic in the form of colourful kitchenware is 


lightening and brightening housework throughout the world. Wherever 


you look, the story’s the same: new plastics, new dyestuffs, new metals, 


new chemicals of every kind from I.C.I. are saving time and allowing 
hard-working people everywhere the opportunity for the occasional, 


well-earned yawn. : 


‘iene ‘flat roe oa hich the direction 
from ‘west to east corresponds to our usual kind 
" of umber. If I take a base-line running west- 
: east and mark a point on it, which I will call 
__ A, I can describe any other point on that line by 
Fits: distance, plus or minus, from A—its longi- 
tude, so to speak. But if I want to locate a point 
in the plane not on that line I also have to give 
~ another number measuring how far north or 
south it is off the base line—a sort of latitude. 
To any pair of numbers there corresponds a 
oint in the plane; and, conversely, to every 
io point there corresponds a pair of numbers. This 
me tion, wants to “St ‘Pa ir of numbers may be thought of as a single 
a3 Sap paper gia Be mplex number, We can now lay down simple 
-Tules under which such numbers can be added 
or multiplied so that the ordinary rules of the 

nes an early. age ee it ai fara for pete ap ared you will just have to accept 
ine hat ‘Some. races. have had much” | So we have integers, fractions, irrationals, and 
ee complex numbers. You may wonder whether the 
_. * ~~ mathematician stops there or goes on to more 
Bier RU - complicated numbers ‘still. The very advanced 
_mathematician sometimes does; but it is a rather 
remarkable thing that for most purposes we can 
stop with the complex numbers. They suffice for 

: SP Bey. the whole of numerical mathematics. 


1 numbers are more 
ght-angled triangle in 
ides enclosing the right 
ng. If we recall again the — 
ies he: sae opposite thea 
jual to the sum of the squares Remembering Numbers 
sides) we see that in this case 
the hypotenuse is two square = 
uestion i is, how long is the hypote- - 
er is the square root of two ; pe 
that one can prove that this I MIGHT COMPARE my own way of. 
sed asa fraction—as a ratio of in numbers’ with the immediate reactions of a 
Tees > doctor meeting a new patient. Before ever a 
ito of Fock ‘if one thinks ae the word-has passed, he has noted many things: 
ometrical ‘terms it is intuitively a nervous twitch, too high a colour, a drooping 
> hypotenuse has a length; and if eyelid, and so on. He observes such things all 
be wri n as a whole number or aS_ in a moment, almost without thinking, by long 
ot seit it; we merely admit professional habit and experience. I do some- 
1 - has been called thing like this with numbers; not that I wish 
This, as it happens, is a 
nothing unreasonable about and a nuisance—but because it has become 
. : habitual and natural to me. Numbers float past, 
on the collars of bus conductors, in, telephone 
lists, on the sreistration plates of cars, and so 
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ne e further as of fpumber' or ae esoted them, have factorized them or 
ce) most here aced so- have recalled some formula or context in which 
. - they” play some part in mathematics, 
_ Let me take the number 57 as an illustration. 
If Icame freshly to the number (which decidedly 
Ido not, since such small numbers are old 
_ acquaintances) I should note at once the factors, 
part, Once again, 3 and 19; knowing the square of 57 I should 
not need to work it out, but if the square root 
were in question, I should see at a glance that 
it must be close to 7.55, and this first observa- 
tion would enable me to run it off to eight 
or nine significant digits in a few seconds, 
‘Many numbers have hardly any special 
i el 23 gee I come across the 
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little to say about it. Of course, with other 


‘two at any rate: 
True Thomas’, 


‘ thinking - 


to—indeed it can sometimes be a distraction — 


and in fact proves to be _ = “recognized them as prime numbers; perhaps. 


persons, I might recall its literary associations, 
the first from the ‘ Ballad of 
who, meeting the Queen of 
Elfland, sees that: ; 

At ilka tett of her horse’s mane 

Hung fifty siller bells and nine, 
And Yeats, in his beautiful poem, ‘The Wild 
Swans at Coole’, perhaps unconsciously. 
remembers this ballad. He has these lines: 


Upon the brimming water among the stones 
* Are nine-and-fifty swans 


and somehow no other number, here, would be 


_ as felicitous and ‘evocative. Professor Rosenhead 


has spoken of mysticism and superstition attach- 
ing to numbers.* I never had the faintest super- 
stition about numbers; I knew them too well. 
Number itself, of course, in the general, not the 
Particular, is quite a different matter, a subject 
for endless philosophizing and meditation. 


Fascinating Primes 


Let me suppose that not 59, but 61, came 
flitting past my view. I should have found it 
more interesting; like 59 it is a prime number, 
but it belongs to that more interesting type of 
prime which when divided by 4 has remainder 1.-_ 
Such primes, according to a theorem first 


~ enunciated moré than 300 years ago, but not 


proved until more than a century after that,. 
are expressible, and in one way only, as the 
sum of two squares. For example, 61 is 36 plus 
25, that is six times six plus five times five; 
73 is 64 plus 9; 89 is 64 plus 25; and so on. In 
theorems like these begins the fascination of 
prime numbers. 


This part of mathematics abounds in Scueae 


which are easy to surmise, because we notice 
numerous examples and fail to find any excep- 
tions; results close to the surface, one might 
at first think, but in the event most difficult to 
prove. Prime numbers, their density (that is to 
say, how thickly are they spread in some pre- 
scribed tract of number, such as from one 
million to one billion?); and is there a formula 
for this, exact or sufficiently approximate? Or, 
again, the density of the so-called ‘prime pairs’, 
namely prime numbers at interval 2, such as 
5 and 7, 11 and 13, 17 and 19, 29 and 31, and 
so on. Why should such questions have an 
interest for us, especially since the results, when 
found, do not seem to have any useful applica- 
tions? Let Yeats again supply some of the 
answer. Apart from curiosity and a stimulation 
of the aesthetic sense, it is 


The fascination of what’s difficult. 


Where should we be without this fascination? 

I have been asked to explain how I remember 
numbers and how I do rapid mental calculation, 

I am not a psychologist, although in the past 
psychologists have submitted me to severe and 
extensive tests. I know certainly that in these 
matters I do not visualize much; if I do, it is last 
of all and involuntarily, when things have fallen 
into place. The auditory-rhythmic impulse is 
strong; but I am sure that the whole being, 
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Disturbing rumours from Rome. Top-level 
action urged. Confounded nuisance, but better 
see for self. Keep secretary busy in absence 
transcribing recorded directives, memos .. . 
If held up, may even record report, have it 
flown back. Time is money—spend it wisely. 
What would business be today without modern 
equipment! 

Since Remington introduced, over 80 years 
ago, the first-ever item of mechanised office 
equipment—the typewriter—the Company’s 
range of products has expanded to take in 
virtually the whole field of office automation. 
Hand in hand, however, with the manufacture 
of Remington equipment and supplies has gone 
relentless research into every aspect of business 
practice. The results, applied by specialists in 
office systems and machines, are reflected daily 
in maximum efficiency achieved at lowest cost 
in routine and administrative operations, 
large and small. 

Times have changed radically since 1873. 
Remington Rand, more often than not, have 
been instrumental in changing them—to the 
lasting benefit of business everywhere. 


Accounting, Adding, Calculating, Dictating, Dupli- 
cating and Photo-Copying Machines. Univac 
Electronic Computing Systems. O & M Service. 
Filing, Visible Record and Charting Systems. Fire 
Resistant Equipment. Electric, Noiseless and Stan- 
dard Typewriters. Office Furniture and Supplies. 


Remington Rand Limited, 1-19 New Oxford Street, 
London WC1 CHA 8888 


There is a branch in your area — consult your telephone directory 
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by ‘the: Ordnance Survey of the Government of 


tegrity and repute (some of them rose to receive 
“the- fellowship of the Royal. Society for ‘their 
- work). ‘This was at a time when a few Indians 
_and certainly no Chinese understood the science 
_ of geodetic survey. In this context the first map 
of Ladakh prepared by Moorcraft in 1822 and 
-a later one published by the Ordnance Survey 
of India in 1874 show quite clearly the north- 
eastern salient of Ladakh which. the Chinese 
are claiming as their own, and across which they 
cut the road to Yarkand some four years ago. _ 
Since there was no opposition and very little, 
if any, protest when the Government of India 
_ discovered some four years ago that the Chinese 
had constructed the above road, the Chinese, 
having been given an inch, are now taking the 
proverbial ell. Further, the road which they 
constructed passes through bleak and swampy 
parts of the Aksai Chin area and was not there- 
fore even popular with the Sherpas who acted as 
carriers between Lhassa and Yarkand. A more 
direct, better-used, and otherwise convenient 
trade route from Lhassa via Gurtok and Rudok 
ae -Yarkand lies further south and enters the 
_ Indian territory at Demjor P. (Government of 
India Ordnance Survey, map 1916, Sheet No. 
52) and proceeds north-west within.a few miles 
_ east of Hot Springs, the scene of the recent inci- 
Lagat in Ladakh. 
_ There is reason to believe that the Chinese 
are engaged in constructing the above road, 
which would give them many advantages apart 
from being: a better road. It will cut off the 
_ whole of the north-eastern salient of Ladakh 
and procure for them possession of practically 
_ the whole of the territory which they claim is 


ae - theirs, It will bring their boundary with India 


beyond the Keunlin Mountains with its 
_ lowest passes at 19,850 feet to inside that part 


expression ‘ traditional ’” of Ladakh which stands at an ‘elevation as low as 


14,700 feet and the rest in the Karakorum range 
with the lowest pass at 17,250 feet. Further, the 
‘Possession of this area mene offer them an 


steer the conquest of remaining certs of Ladakh 


fe aie es “i ‘ with which the Chinese claim cultural affinity. — 


4 ‘There i is also reason to believe that there are 
“many thousand Chinese troops in Ladakh and 


4 and building itansive positions ie, which it 


would be difficult for India to dislodge them 
t moe, 7 The Possession of this part of Ladakh 
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For my own part, I have found this. faculty. — 
useful in research and in lecturing in the gine | 
of numerical] - analysis; but nowadays my 


“incentive fo. keep in practice is not great. 


—Network T hree 
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\. 


will place the’ Chisess in any case in a very 


favourable bargaining position.—Y ours, etc., 
London, W.5 L. ZUTSHI — 


Thinking in Numbers 
Sir, - oF liank you for printing the most in- 
formative programme, ‘ Thinking in Numbers’, 


for it explains in layman language the essence 


of numbers, which play such a large part in our 
daily life. I should like to correct a misconcep- 
tion that Professor Kendall perpetuates, although 
the point he intends is very valid: he blames 
Nature for lack of foresight in not giving us six 
fingers on each hand to count with in twelves. 
We can count up to twelve—not merely five— 
by touching the twelve phalanges on the fingers 
of each hand with the fully opposable thumb, a 
distinguishing characteristic of homo sapiens. 
This is how our Indo-European ancestors and 
some Arab tribes are said to have counted. 
Calculation in twelves—adding a new single 
sign for ten and eleven to our decimal ones—is 
indisputably much more efficient than any other 


denomination, particularly the decimal. There 


are two basic reasons. First, numbers in the 


scale of twelve have twice as many divisors as 


ten, the first three in natural sequence: 2, 3, 4 
and 6. This makes for easier multiplication, 
division and fractionals. Ten is incapable of 
division by three so that we are led to such 
clumsy and imprecise expressions as 33.333... 
per cent. instead of the more clear and accurate 
40 (four dozen) per gross.. Secondly such 
numbers are worth more: as Shaw said, ‘ By 
adding two digits to our arithmetical tables we 
could make sixteen figures do the work of twenty 
(a colossal saving of time for the world’s book- 
keeping)’. One-sixty-fourth in decimals is 
0.015625 and in duodecimals 0;023. 

We already frequently use dozens. Groceries 
come by the gross or dozen. Our two most com- 
monly used units, the foot and shilling, have 
twelve sub-units. Sir Winston Churchill in his 
History of the English-S peaking Peoples (Vol. I, 
Chapter VII, page 86), indicates this is part of 
our tradition. 

Professor Rosenhead in the same programme 
could not understand why the Pythagorean 
Brotherhood said ten was ‘ the perfect number’. 
Ten has acquired a mystic reverence which can- 
not be logically, mathematically or philosophic- 
ally justified, whilst twelve, a thread of British 
metric tradition, has such justifications in 
abundance.—Y ours, etc., 


Leigh-on-Sea B. R. BisHop 


tronic, are ‘rir to Saas indeed. aka, a 
made, - mental calculators almost superfluous. — 7 . 
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Tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul _ 
Sir,—The reviewer of the book The Tombs 
of St. Peter and St. Paul (THE LISTENER, Octo- 
ber 29) says that the literary evidence that St. 
- Peter was martyred at Rome is very strong. It 
has always seemed to me to be very weak. 
There is no evidence in the New Testament that 


he ever went to Rome. All the evidence there 


points the other way. 


It is indeed strange that if he went to : 
Rome St. Luke in the Acts makes no men- 


tion of him as among those who welcomed St. 
Paul when he at last atrived at Rome, since 
according to the Roman Church he had been 


there then many years. It is even more strange 


that when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans he sends salutations to many people yet 
there is no mention of the chief Apostle, 


Scholars do not now believe that he wrote — 


the first Epistle with which he is credited, there- 
fore the argument that Babylon in it is a syno- 
nym for Rome has no value today. St. Clement, 
writing from Rome at the end of the first cen- 
tury, speaks of St. Peter and St. Paul of blessed 
memory but that is far from saying that Peter 
was ever at Rome—it would apply wherever he 

-was. Irenaeus, writing at the end of the second 
century, is the first to say that Peterwas at Rome 
and died there—but by that time many legends 
had grown up. 

- If he did not go to Rome where did he go? 
Professor Brandon suggests that he went to 
Alexandria for a time and gives good reasons 
for the visit. St. Mark is said by Papias, one 

of our earliest sources, to have been the scribe 


— Conflict: of Laweainaav est 


cluded, or as the law of tort locally recognized; 
and for the courts to be reorganized accordingly. 
To the eternal credit of the Northern Nigerian 
Government, moreover, these recommendations 
were accepted: 
just been enacted, and the proposed Code of 
Criminal Procedure is at least in draft. 

No conflicts of law as acute as these occur 
elsewhere in West Africa, for the simple reason 
that the Islamic criminal law has not been 
applied as such, at least within living memory, 
outside the theocratic emirates of Northern 
Nigeria. In the Gambia, for instance, the 
Mohammedan Law Recognition Ordinance, 
1905, expressly excludes ‘ any criminal or quasi- 
criminal matter whatever’. It provides for a 
Mohammedan court at Bathurst (and subsequent 
legislation provides for a similar gadi’s court at 
Kombo St. Mary) to apply the Islamic law of 
“marriage, succession, donations, testaments and 
guardianship ’ to local Muslims, and ‘ save in so 
far as may be prescribed, the procedure and prac- 
tice of the Court shall be according to the rules 
of Mohammedan law’. This, however, concerns 
the colony only. The Native Tribunals Ordi- 
nance, 1933, provides, on the other hand, that 
the native ttibunals in the Protectorate of the 


Gambia shall administer both the native law and 


custom prevailing in the area of their jurisdic- 
tion, so far as this is not repugnant to justice 
and morality or inconsistent with any statutory 
provision, and also the Mohammedan law re- 
lating to ‘marriage, succession, divorce, dowry, 


the proposed Penal Code has — 


of St. Peter, and St, Mark is connected with — 
the Church at Alexandria by a strong tradition. 
Further there has been discovered in Egypt 
another ancient site bearing the name of Baby- 
lon. If St. Peter when in Egypt had lived there, 
then we can understand how the writer of the 2 
first Epistle of St. Peter, whoever he was, came 


to locate St. Peter there, and the case for 
Babylon being a synonym for Rome disappears. 

There is another interesting point which links 
up Peter and Mark with Egypt. The earliest 
copies of the New Testament are always found in 
book form, not in scroll form. Now the Egyp- 
tians were the first to use this form. If St. Mark 
wrote ‘his Gospel in Egypt it would be natural 
for him to use this form, and as we know St. 
Matthew and St. Luke used his Gospel it. 
would be natural for them to use this form also 
and not the scroll form elsewhere in use. How 
then did the strong tradition arise that Peter ever 


_went to Rome and was martyred there? 


The answer may well be that in course of | 


time the Church of Rome became, from its posi- 


tion as the capital of the Western world, the’ 


most powerful Church; and then, to establish 
its position as such, it encouraged the legend 
that St. Peter the Prince of the Apostles went 
there and became its first bishop and so gave 
its future bishops a position of primacy above 
all other bishops. Of St. Peter it could properly 
be said, as of Moses, that no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre unto this day, but if it were pos- 


sible to be found one should look for it in Egypt - 


rather than in Rome.—Yours, etc., 
Newton Ferrers C. H. D. GRIMES 


(continued from page 859). 


the rights and authorities of parents and 
guardianship whenever the parties are Moham- 
medans ’. ; : 

As for Ghana and Sierra Leone, here the 
Islamic law is applied as such only in family 
matters, and explicitly under the terms of two 
Ordinances. But the Ghana Ordinance is only 
applicable where the marriage concerned has 
been registered thereunder, while in Sierra Leone 
the Ordinance is applicable only in the Colony, 


not the Protectorate. In point of fact, moreover, 
the number of Muslims in Ghana who register ~ 


their marriages under the Ordinance is negli- 
gible; and although the Ordinance expressly 
provides that‘ no marriage contracted or divorce 
effected . . . by persons professing the Moham- 


-medan faith shall be valid unless registered 


under this Ordinance’, such marriages are, in 
> > 


practice, fully recognized by the native courts | 


as valid customary unions. 


For the rest, Islamic law is only applied in 
West Africa, if it is applied at all, under the 
comprehensive umbrella of native law and cus- 
tom. We have already seen that in Northern 
Nigeria it was under this title that something 
approaching the pure doctrine of the Maliki 
school has been applied in some emirates, for it 
was not until 1956 that the statute law of 
Nigeria began to recognize any distinction 
between the Islamic-and the customary law. 
Among the Yoruba of the western region, on 
the other hand, no attempt whatever is made to 
apply Islamic law, although the number of 


a 


_both parties, rather than to enunciate and apply 


4 We insect-like sit mute in darkened cells, 


rsh enone thd interesting points raised 
Mr. John Morris in his review of my book 
Last Blue Mountain (THE LisTENER, Novem 
3)s there i is one on which I feel I must comme 

In doubting the validity of my method, which 
he is of course perfectly entitled to do, he says 
that although the sequence of events is factual, 
the dialogue and thoughts of the characters have 
been invented. This is not so, and, allowing a 
very tiny margin of artistic licence which I do 
not think Mr. Morris intended to deny me, 
everything in the book which purports to be the 
words or thoughts of the characters is supported 
by the independent accounts of one or more 
of the survivors, and, where it concerns the 


two climbers ‘who did not return, by 
their own diaries and letters or by talks with 
their relatives. 4 
. Sih Yours, etc., 4 

Aden - RALPH BARKER 


The Interpretation of History — 7 

Sir.—Nobody reading Mr. Ashley’s original 
review of Professor McKisack’s book could 
infer from his matter or his manner that he 
‘regarded it as ‘a fine work of scholarship’. But 
this is what he now states to be his opinion. 
Such a contrast between what he wrote and 
what he meant gives a piquant touch to his 
eloquent plea for greater clarity of expression 


‘among historians. : 


Yours, etc., 


Oxford C.H. Sruart 4 


Africa. ae : . 


Muslims is large and expanding; instead, custo= 
mary law reigns supreme, outside the scope of 
statutory or English law. Elsewhere again—as, 
for example, in a town such as Obuasi in 
Ashanti—the native courts will sometimes make 
certain concessions to the principles of Islamic 
law in the interests of Muslim litigants; for it is 
part of the genius of these courts—concerned, 
as they are, primarily to readjust the social equi- 
librium and to reach a solution acceptable to 


in abstrato clear-cut legal rules—to adapt the 
customary law, where necessary, to the Races 
lar needs of faensual litigants. 
—Third Programme 


Isolation ae ; 


Stare blankly for an eye to meet our own. 
The long antennae, sightless groping moles, 
With caution prod. the walls for other men. — 


Through fumbling instinct waving fecleraatck 
Caréss, start, stunned curl up in pain. — 
The unseen mouths grimace reproach and hate, 
And question what these arenas cr Hing gy 
Each feeler, with its ies salt-rubbed 
Cruel to itself and pu 
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d - inherited craftsmanship and ~ 0 
- traditional skill have been enhanced * mye 

by important discoveriés of modern ceramic technology. 
In these developments the Royal Doulton Potteries have 
ee taken : a t feading ‘Part. The Doulton Group of Companies 
Pays form the largest pottery enterprise 
in Great Britain and produce a 
wider range of ceramics than 

any pottery in the world. 
For generations, Royal Doulton 
Fine China and Earthenware 
have graced the tables of 
: countless homes. Never has 
Eshein fame: sede higher than today. In an independent survey — 
* _ recently held in the United States to discover the tableware 
, __ patterns most sought ; after by American brides, oss Doulton 

“ae - gained first, fourth and seventh places 
: a ‘3 and was the only English china to co 
= popes tncthe’ ‘top ten’ er ae, = 
Doulton’ seal the ‘ sanitary reform” * 


countless Paice file Shoolt} and public beads 

~a at ~ Doulton: Sanitary Equipment is making an important con- 

* ‘tribution to general well-being. And, hidden underground, 
anak = - millions of Doulton Vitrified 
Stoneware Drainpipes perform 
an equally important task in» 
maintaining the health of 
the community. Doulton 
» Vitrified Stoneware Conduits 
are in immense demand to protect | 
the cable-lines of communication, 


\ 
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_ from the power stations 


_ electrolysis and other purposes. 


AND 
(BSIDIARY COMPANIES 


- lighting and power; many miles of London’s cables are carried 


in them and another notable example of their use is under the 
runways at London Airport. 
No ceramic product has to meet a more exacting technical 


specification than the Insulator. 


Doulton Porcelain Insu- 
lators play a vital role in 
safeguarding the dis- 
tribution of electricity 


to our homes and industries. 


See 
= - 
Millions are in use by ieee 


electricity authorities throughout the world. 


A vast variety of articles is produced in Doulton Acid-resist- 
ing Chemical Stoneware; 
these include pipes to carry 
corrosive fluids under 
pressure, processing plant and 
containers for acids, chemicals, 
foodstuffs, perfumes, essences — 
and a host of other products. 
Another branch of Doulton activities, with applications in 
almost every industry, is the 
production of special Porous 
Ceramics for filtration, aeration, 


Pottery has almost. as many 
forms as it has uses, and there 
are many kinds of pottery. 
They all begin with clay, but 
the clays must be carefully chosen and, to produce the right 
‘body’ for a specific purpose, the potter may have to mix 
several different types of clay and other ingredients. Here 
. @ - Doulton’s long experience, 
’ TAG reinforced by constant research 
at the various production 
units and in the Group’s 
central research laboratories 
ensures the maintenance 
of Royal Doulton leadership. 


= "Doulton House; Albert Embankment, London, S.E.1. 
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HE. Institute of Contemporary Arts has 

had the excellent idea of exhibiting 

painting and sculpture collected by 

architects who are all ‘supporters of 
the modern movement’, and it is really very 
interesting to be given this glimpse into their 
minds. In the ordinary way it might be thought 
that an architect’s buildings would show most 
clearly what sort of taste 
he has, but not if they are 
conceived in a style so 
strictly utilitarian as to be 
hardly capable of express- 
ing any individual senti- 
ment; in such a case the 
pictures he buys may be a 
good deal more revealing. 
Thus Mr. Frederick Gib- 
berd observes that ‘ most 
of my pictures are land- 
scapes and rather chaotic 
ones at that: the antithesis 
of the civic, order or 
“environmental control”. 
I inflict on others’. His 
Paul Nash ‘seems. to be 
what he likes himself, his- 
architecture what he thinks 
it good for other people to 
have. 

It was expected, we are 
told, that there would be 
a clear correlation between 
the works of art architects 
buy and the buildings they 
design, and so in a way, 
Mr. Theo Crosby says in 
his introduction to the 
catalogue, there is; but he 
adds that it would take ‘a 


very special critic’ to draw any conclusions and 


he himself certainly does not draw any, There 
is, of course, an obvious affinity between. the. 
average modern building and the abstract con- 
structions of Ben Nicholson or Victor Pasmore, 
and it is not at all surprising to find such works 
in the exhibition. But no other stylistic variation 
of twentieth-century art has any real equivalent 
in architecture; anything like action building, 
tachisme in architecture, would seem to be im- 
possible and the whole idea should be abhorrent 
to those who uphold civic order, and, indeed, to 
everyone else. 

Perhaps the only conclusion that can be 
safely drawn is that supporters of the modern 


movement in architecture are also supporters of | 


the same thing in painting and sculpture; you 
may look in vain for any really old-fashioned 
works here. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that there are many interesting works in 
the exhibition, many more than one would ex- 
pect to find if, for example, a chance selection 
of engineers had been invited to make up an 
exhibition out of their collections. This is 
reassuring, but it would be more so if Mr. 


Crosby, himself an architect who has lent 


‘Les Peupliers 4 Villennes’, by Albert Marquet: 


By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


various works for this exhibition, had not re-— 


vealed that most architects do not buy painting 
or sculpture at all; they prefer, he says, ship 
models, photographic enlargements, or. bare walls, 
and here at any rate there really is a clear 
correlation between what they build and what 
they buy. 

In her new paintings at the Redfern Gallery 


Tooth’s Gallery 


Elsa Vaudrey has had an ingenious idea. At 
first sight and from a distance these look like 
loose abstractions painted with slashing brush- 
strokes, the kind of design that is produced in 
abundance at the present time and seems to be 


much in demand. But on closer inspection many . 


of them turn out to be perfectly recognizable 
landscapes which in some instances, as 
‘Cavern’, must have been based on some 
definite observation of nature, or at the least on 
a photograph. This is not merely a clever way 
of getting the best of both worlds; the effect is 


rather like that of Turner’s later works, where a 


romantic impression is half submerged in a haze 
of shimmering paint. ‘ 

Although it is to close in two days’ nies an 
exhibition of landscapes by Daubigny at the 
Hazlitt Gallery, made up of pictures in this 


country which have been recently cleaned, must. 


certainly be mentioned. As always it is his 
lighter and fresher works that impress one most, 


at any rate at first sight; but this may well be 


because most people’s taste in landscape has 
been formed by impressionist painting. It is only 
natural to admire those of Daubigny’s paintings 
which look most like an early Monet, but this 


tee 


‘grasp of form is particularly evident. a 


from the exhibition of recent pecuiciens at 


in= 
of vitality of touch. Jacob Bornfriend’s paint 


with a few figure subjects, are loosely painted 


vat Gallery One, include some ferociously sty 
heads which may perhaps be allowed to m 


scapes are perhaps more eomaplau the pia c 


~ * — 


¥ ow 


should not lead to neglect of the larger and 
more thoroughly worked out compositions, like 


.‘ Taliferme en Bretagne ’ , in which the artist’s 


i 


Tooth’s recent acquisitions make a pleasant 
exhibition of old masters and modern paintings. 
There are three paintings by Valtat which are 
chiefly interesting because of their date; no one 
~ would be likely to guess 
that ‘La Préséntation de 
Modéle’, a thoroughly 
fauve work, was painted in 
1904, and it appears that 
at that time he had already 
been painting in this style 
for some years. When it 
was realized just after his 
death in 1952 how much 
of an inventor Valtat was 
his stock rose at once, and 
no doubt this was proper, 
but his works may also 
teach the useful lesson that 
the most inventive are not 
always the most sensitive 
artists. The exhibition also 
includes one of the most 
vivid and acute of all 
Marquet’ 's landscapes, ‘ Les 
Peupliers 3 a Villennes’ and 
: good examples of the work 
of Roualt, Odilon Redon, 
- Corot, Forain, and 
— Utrillo. 

Leonard Rotoren $ 
recent paintings in his 
third one-man show at 
Roland Browse and Del- 
banco’s Gallery are less 
decorative than his forme 
work 2a8 seem to have beerl based on a more 
searching inspection of nature. Such a work as 
his interior, ‘The Studio’, is a> skilful and 
elaborate design in which an apparently hap- 
hazard jumble of furniture has been converted 
into a neat and balanced composition. The 
artist’s excellent craftsmanship is apparent in the 
pleasant texture of the paint, but perhaps thi 
has been to some extent achieved at the expense 


ings at the same gallery, mostly of still life bu 


in bright fauve colours, but there is an unde: 
lying Precision in the construction of the fo 
which is most agreeable. 5 

- Paintings by F. N. Souza, an artist ioe 


up-in intensity what they lose by their insens 
tive handling. The queer and imaginative land 


of an original vision, be 


Recent additions to the Baber Lietee Il 
Manuscripts are The Parisian Miniaturist, . 

edited by Eric Millar, and The ¢ Le 
Bible, edited bys c R. Dedwelt 25s. 
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The EDUCATION SECURITY 
policy, just issued by the Norwich 


Union, ensures at small cost that 


\ 


your children’s school fees would 

be paid in the event of your 

death during the schooling period. 
EXAMPLE: 


For a man aged 45 next birthday a yearly premium 
of £5.14.0 (3 payments only) provides cover for school | 
fees of £100 a term for the next 14 terms. Income 


tax relief is allowed on the premiums. 


An Education Security policy can also 
provide insurance in respect of school fees 
which will begin te be payable at some 


future date. 


Post the coupon NOW for full details to 


NORWICH 
UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
16-26 Surrey Street, NORWICH, NOR 88A. 


You may send me, without obligation, details of Norwich Union’s 
Education Security policy. 
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MONTAGUE WEEKLEY on Robert Gibbings al ue art cot wood engraving 


N the superbly erga album of Robert 
Gibbings’s engraved work*, the editor 
Patience Empson, concludes her — notes 
thus: 

‘His handsome massive person will be 
remembered with gladness from Cork to the 
South Seas’. 

My own recollection of Gibbings dates back 
to Bokemian circles of the nineteen-twenties 
when impressive physiques seemed to have 
vanished from Chelsea and Hampstead, although 
Augustus John stood out as another conspicuous 


‘Dublin under Snow’ (1918): one of the illustrations in The Wood Engravings of Robert Gibbings 


exception. He and Gibbings appeared to be re- 
incarnations of a bearded, stalwart splendour 
which had flourished in the preceding century’s 
Bohemias. The first time I saw Gibbings, with 


his reddish hair and beard, he was wearing 
He looked like Du Maurier’s — 


‘plus fours’. 
‘Taffy’ in Trilby, a character inspired by Val 
‘Prinsep, R.A. One* of that novel’s illustrations 
portrayed the handsome, bearded giant in a 
shooting suit. Du Maurier also drew him ver- 
bally: “He was a very big young man, fair, with 
kind but choleric blue eyes, and the muscles of 
his brawny arm were strong as iron bands’. 
Robert Gibbings was remarkable for so many 


achievements. He played a leading part in the 


revival of creative—as distinct from facsimile— 


wood-engraving, which began shortly before the — 


first world war and throve triumphantly after 
the Society of Wood Engravers had been estab- 


lished in 1920. From 1924 to 1933 he ran the 


Golden Cockerel Press, issuing some of the 
finest books ever printed. Apart from his work 
as an illustrator of books by others, he attained 
wider fame as author-illustrator of lively books 
inspired by many voyages. In the preface to 


Sweet Thames (1940) he wrote as a returned — 


wanderer: ‘Having travelled more than fifty 
thousand miles over salt water, and having 
visited the five continents of the world, it 
occurred to me that it might be fun to explore 


the river Thames, in whose valley I had lived | 


for fifteen years’. 
Gibbings (1889-1958) was the son of -the 


Rev. Edward Gibbings, who held a living near 
the river Lee in County Cork and later became > 


* The Wood Engravings of Robert Gibbings: with some pacéliventins by the Artist. Dent, £5 5s, Od. 


_ Gibbings’s 


A Red-headed_ : Bohemian | 


Canon’ of Gork Cathedral. A charsorernene 
digression in Sweet Thames pays a filial tribute: 


‘If ever there was a saint on earth before 


myself it was my father. I was reminded of 
this when someone dropped a bottle outside 
“The Rose Revived” at Newbridge. My father 
was. a parson, a canon at that, and he could 
have been a dean, the. Dean of Ross, no less. 


- But he was a large man, and when he went to 


inspect the deanery, he found that there wasn’t 
a room in the house in which he could sleep 
with his legs straight unless he put his foot 


through a window, and so he was compelled 
to remain a canon. 
‘But he was a great teetotaller. There wasn’t 


a temperance platform in the country on which 


he hadn’t spoken. Not that he was bigoted; on 
the contrary, he generally had a drop in the 
house in case of illness, and if he knew that any 
old gentleman was coming to the house who 
might be used to having something with his 
lunch, the laws of hospitality triumphed over 
moral principles ’. 

From local day and boarding schools young 
Robert proceeded to University College, Cork, 
destined for a medical training. His announce- 
ment—some three or four years earlier—that 
he wanted to become an artist met with strong 


paternal opposition: he would (a) starve and 


(b) have to look at naked women, Gibbings’s 
second Thames book, Till J End My Song, con- 
tains a sculptural digression which affords an. 
amusing footnote ‘to objection (6). Among 
models who later sought employment at his 
London studio in Redcliffe Road came ‘a lady 
of title who said that she did not wish to be paid; 


_she just felt that her figure would be of interest 


to an artist. It was, and from it I did a-small 
relief, with water lapping at the thighs’. As for 
digressive impulses, he himself - 
remarked on ‘the inconsequent digressions of 
humour in an Irishman’s conversation’, 
How’ can anyone hope, within a small 


compass, to comment, adequately on the range 


and volume of Gibbings’s achievement? He 
illustrated sixty-one books and was the author 
of fourteen of them. As for his, labours with 


en 


the Golden Gockeretibresse a nate ont its history 
issued from the Press in 1935 could justifiably 
_ boast. that the Golden Cockerel had gathered 
‘into its roost such artists as Robert Gibbings 
(himself for many years the Cockerel’s” Keeper, 
and designer of some of its finest books), Eric 
Gill (whose Canterbury Tales and Four Gospels. 
are national monuments without end) .. .’. The 
_ Golden Cockerel Press had been. founded in: 
1920, the year which also saw the birth of the 
‘Society of Wood Engravers, wan Beers: as 
- Honorary Secretary. ’ = 3 
_ When he had finally o overcome oppo- 
sition to his resolve to study art, 
-Gibbings made a brief stay at the 
Slade, supplemented by attendance at 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts 
where Noel Rooke was inspiring a 
revival of creative wood-engraving, 
although the full tide of this renais- 
ance flowed only after. the 1914-18 
war, in which Gibbings served with 
the Royal Munster Fusiliers and was 
- severely wounded at Gallipoli, 
His work as an artist is inevitably to” 
be judged by what he achieved as a 
_ wood-engraver. In a little monograph, : 
The Wood-Engravings of Robert 
' Gibbings (1949), Mr. Thomas Balston, 
who has also furnished an introduction 
to this much ampler tribute, admirably 
summarizes Gibbings’s development, noting 
‘ the changes of his artistic vision from the broad 
pattern-making of his first distinguished work 
to the almost Bewickian naturalism of his latest ’.. 
Gibbings’s earlier blocks, with their boldly effec- 
tive juxtaposition of black and white, yielded 
simply prints from wood, disqualified by their 
very character from living with ‘printing types. 
His wood-engravings for the Golden Cockerel 
Press’s illustrations and ornaments had, by con- 


- trast, to -be linear. A linear treatment became 


progressively evident in the series of books 
written and illustrated by himself. They made 
him famous and freed him, financially, for 
narrative voyages to Polynesia, the Red Sea, 7 
-and ‘where the remote Bermudas ride’. _ 

Apart from these illustrative and literary gifts) 
Gibbings. was, like the great Thomas Bewick, 
primarily a naturalist, although he had a gar- 
’ gantuan appetite for every kind of lore. Per- 
sonally, I like best the sharply defined engravings 
of beasts, birds, and plants, or those of 
Polynesian implements and barbaric musical 
' instruments. iy 

I last saw him at Bethnal Green Museum in 
1953 where he opened an exhibition com- 
memorating the bicentenary of Thomas Bewick 
_ 1753-1828). T he reddish hair and beard had 
whitened since those—more than chronologically 
—remote nineteen-twenties. To those present on 
that occasion, he appeared as a majestically 
genial patriarch, still memorably exuberant. — 


A Gibbings memorial exhibition will be held 
Victoria and Albert Museum, , vi 
_March 28, 1960. 48 
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hie? Bada: aenuis with a ip adccane where life 
of 
_ enemies, generosity to friends, and courage even 


_ would be impossible without plunder 


in solitude. With scrupulous detail he builds up 


_ the whole, lovingly but objectively: names of 


_ plants, colours of shadows, heat, dirt, brutality, 
beauty, spaciousness. 


Waser, Berenson on the Florentine Renais- 


-sance. nt claims a new country for the mind.. 
Biko and Me 
By Groucho Marx. Gollanez. 21s. 


A success story, and unghosted. In it the 


~ author’s voice can luckily be heard, but although 


it has funny moments this could hardly be called 
a funny book. Nor is it well planned. There are 
patches of desultory ad libbing, and Groucho’s 
‘definition of the book as a ‘stringy, ill-written 
farrago’ is exact enough. But how genuine seem 
his honesty, his lack of bitterness, his good, 
earthy, Jewish vitality and common sense, and 
his playful asides (‘Some of my best friends 
are Warner Brothers’, ,or ‘Sex is a many- 
splendoured thing ’). 

_ One of the five sons of an immigrant tailor 
in Yorkville known as ‘Misfit Sam’, Julius 


only road to survival’. Engaged at fifteen as 

a boy singer in a sleazy and equivocal music- 
‘hall act, and left stranded and penniless at a 
‘dump in Colorado called Cripple Creek, 


- Groucho, like his brothers, had for years to 
endure what James Thurber has called ‘the 


abuses, loneliness, crookedness, and cruelty of 
. It was a sphere in which 
_ Groucho can recall an early meeting, at a ten- 


cent theatre in Winnipeg, with Charlie Chaplin, 


looking then ‘a little like a pale priest who had 
_ been excommunicated’. The loneliness of 
‘itinerant young players found some relief in 
‘ sporting houses’ and pool rooms, but its 


a » bitterness in recollection leads Groucho to put 


~ Vaudeville getivally “succumbed to the 
bag the radio, and television—in which 
- Groucho’ was to become an institution, and a 
cherished one. As a once poor and later rich 
man, an American, and a Jew, he under- 
_ standably dwells upon money and his own 
— of a but may be found more 


1 peoples he — no memorable tastes or 
a r - by 


, 


Thesiger rode into 
 Buraimi oasis to find a British political officer 
‘Sf he knew from Bahrein discussing oil with the 
__ sheikkhs, he decided the time had come for him 


But his book is not a personal testament. He 
puts” himself into it only to show the world 
of. the Empty Quarter as an experience. What 

he wants us to see is it, the place, and the 


I can best suggest the 
classic quality of his book by saying that to read 


opinions; and his anecdotes need his voice and 


mobile eyebrows. In short, he is not a writer 


and does not pretend to be one, and although 


his vivacity of speech and gesture are suggested 

‘in the written word, Groucho on paper cannot 

be compared with Groucho on the sereen. 
WILLIAM PLOMER_ 


Cider with Rosie. By Laurie Lee. 
Hogarth Press. 18s. 

It is a hazardous business, this rummaging 

among the memories of childhood to make a 


book of them. However beguiling such a book 
may be at a first reading it rarely rides out the 


_ years. Of the many autobiographical studies of 


childhood I have read almost the only one that 


-has proved, for me, ultimately acceptable is 


Frank Kendon’s The Small Years which is as 
fresh and authentic today as when it was pub- 
lished, more than a quarter of a century ago. 


Time has discovered no flaw here, because 


nothing was set down for effect: there was no 
falsification anywhere, Perhaps it is indicative, 
too, that the author was a poet, for the writing 
of a book about one’s childhood demands (though 
it seldom receives) a discipline scarcely inferior 
to that involved in writing a poem. Nine-tenths 
of what is usually included would be discarded 
if the author’s honesty were total. 

Mr. Laurie Lee is also a poet; and he, too, has 
been taking a long look back over the small years 
when, as one of the youngest of a rumbustious 
family of eight, he grew up in a cottage in a 
Cotswold valley village. Cider with Rosie is the 
result. The author is three when the book opens 
and the first world war is on: he is twelve 
when it closes. In his own words, therefore, he 
belongs ‘to that generation which saw, by chance, 
the end of a thousand years’ life’. The in- 
ternal combustion engine had not yet blown the 
pattern of village life to smithereens. ‘ The horse 
was king, and almost everything grew around 
him: fodder, smithies, stables, paddocks, dis- 
tances and the rhythm of our days’. An authen- 
tic picture of those days could not fail to be 
both interesting and valuable; and Mr. Lee’s 
opportunities were possibly the greater*in that 
the Cotswolds were one of the last strongholds 
of the old rural life. But either by inclination or 
desire he has chosen less to accept these oppor- 
tunities than to use his quick eye, his vivid 
memory and ready pen, to create a larger-than- 
life fantasy of childhood, where neither time nor 
place is of much account but where effect is all 
—or nearly all. 

Cider with Rosie is a highly decorative book. 


. The style, where every metaphor startles, is as 


coloured as the matter. It seems that Mr. Lee’s 
childhood was dominated by an indulgent, 
scatter-brained, somehow-aristocratic mother, an 
absentee father, and an assortment of neighbours 
whose oddity, even by Cotswold standards, was 
extreme. Old women screeched imprecations 
over a rival’s coffin as it was being lowered into 
the grave. Old men died in cold, poky rooms 
“smelling of cologne and bed-dust, of damp 
walls and apple-sweet fever’. Dotty  spinsters 
drowned themselves, naked, in the village pond. 
Youths beat up strangers and left them to die 
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Under the ‘auspices of | 
the Society for Hellenic Tava 


1960 SPRING CRUISE 


No. 10 to GREECE, TURKEY & THE LEBANON 
3 7th to 23rd April a 
visiting VENICE, DELPHI SAMOS, EPHESUS & PRIENE, * 
- RHODES, ALANYA, BAALBEK, BIBLOS, TRIPOLI ~ 
KRAK OF ‘THE’ KNIGHTS, CRETE, AEGINA, — 
ATHENS & OLYMPIA 


tt tke : 
1960 SUMMER & AUTUMN CRUISES 


3 ; No. 11 to THE DALMATIAN COAST ‘i ae 
THE ISLES OF GREECE & ISTANBUL : 

18th August to 2nd September 

visiting » KORCULA, ATHENS, SKIATHOS, SALONIKA, | | | 

THASSOS, ISTANBUL, TROY, GALLIPOLI, AEGINA, ~— |}. 

THE ARGOLIS, PREVEZA, ARTA. & VENICE 


_ No. 12 to GREECE, NORTH AFRICA & SICILY | 


31st August to 14th September ; 
visiting DELPHI, ATHENS, MONEMVASIA, DERNA, 
CYRENE, TRIPOLI (for LEPTIS MAGNA), MALTA, 
AGRIGENTO, SYRACUSE & VENICE 


SA: ea eet: 
Berths from 91 gns. 
(including travel to and from Venice) — 


Bi tek 


All the cruises are accompanied by distinguished 
Guest Lecturers. 
For all details apply Pe 


FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD. 


(Dept.L.R.12), 18 St. George Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
(Tel.: MAY fair 6801) — 


For graciouS 
giving... 


Brandy; in this 
fine presentation _ 
pack: a decanter of 
Otard V.s.0.P. Liqueur 
Cognac and two glasses, 
for the price of the brandy 
alone. Order from your 
wine merchant now. 
_ Only 57/6 complete 


-OTARD 


Liqueur Brandy 


— matured in the vaults of the chateau de Cognac itseif! 


Tt rq _ E er ye 


cettain ae 


income tax paid by the Society the ; : 
_ that'your business and private affairs 


equivalent of a gross yield (withincome tax % 
(4) 


at the standard rate of 7/9d. in the &) of ill be iter Mtoe ? 
(Until lst January 1960 a rate of interest of als oo eee ab yee fami ¥ will F 
44% will be paid by the Society). have no worries? Are you fortunate @ 


enough to be able to rely on a friend. 


i“ NO FIXED TERM RESTRICTIONS * 
to act as your executor? Will he really be cae 


WITHDRAWAL AT ONE MONTH’S NOTICE 


’ A sound investment with a good return is offered by 
the West London Investment Building Society 
established 1879, on Share Accounts from £1 to £5,000. 


WEST LONDON 


, INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


able to deal with errr aee as you 
would wish? z . 

* Even if you ate satisfied on all these ; points, 
it will still be to your advantage to ascertain ~ 
what services we can tender in connection 

with trusts, executorships and similar matters. 

We have over fifty yeats of experience, and __ 

it is our particular aim to render a + peteanial 

E a ae eae a ee aE Soe ae and sympathetic service. 

"For free brochure complete this coupon and send it to:— ay You are invited to consult the Manager of = 

C. MONTAGUE, F.A.C.C.A., F.B.S., 

West London Investment Building sae 
199 Uxbridge Road, W.12. 


a -any National Provincial Bank branch. ie . 3 
National | aan 
Provincial Eee 
for friendly service a 
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: All e same, 
}a quarter of a cen- — 
is, right now, I am reach- — 


i 


_ C. HENRY WARREN — 


ee 4 etemary. European Civiliza. 
' tion Eeecy Bedi . 


in ‘the c case SE Sir Geatue Clark’s truly. 
‘al chapters on the early modern period, 
uscitation is less obviously commendable 
© case of Professor Bruun’s chapters on the ~ 
century that now appear in an inde-. 
t garb. It is not that Professor Bruun is - 
ighly respectable academic historian, well — 
for an excellent book on the Napoleons: 
id, for an American, he writes with 
duit clarity. It is ahs that to do so - 
| so little space something more than 
this is required. Had a straight political history 
ec it was asked for, a perfectly workman- | 
ct would undoubtedly have been forth- 
ut to use the word ‘ civilization ’ raises 
Rs eo of aybat a particular writer 


eecarie “Wiest: activity interact upon — 
ther, _and to this problem Professor Bruun 


at ompare a work on this scales 
Masia ae but one has oat to_ 


istoiee: Giacrate des Civilizations . 
eonen further French historians have 


ct statistics 
Dut its connex- 


re 


ha in its own eee it will ‘bel ay 
I hardly think readers will — ab an ineffectual utopia called Freiland, while 


to PSinics: seoprecdy: in a brief compass; iene 3 
christian name was not Nikolai. It is charitable 


to assume ‘that printing errors make Professor 


— Bruun say ‘inorganic’ chemistry when he means 
‘organic’ chemistry and have Andrew Jackson 


- figure as Lincoln’s successor. It is most curious 


Piet he should have found room for a long- 
) tten writer called Theodore Hertzka, who - 


he says nothing of his compatriot Theodore 


Herzl, who made history with another utopia 


called Der Fudenstaat which has, after all, had ~ 
_ very considerable consequences. Indeed, to have 

a book on nineteenth-century Europe which 
ee all mention of anti-semitism (except in 
connexion with the Dreyfus affair) and Zionism 
is “Peculiar; though no more ae perhaps 


~ for the Porades historian to attempt. 
: Max BELOFF 


Zen and Japanese Culture — 


By D. T. Suzuki. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. £2 15s. 


Does the present-day fuss and controversy about 
Zen Buddhism reflect the deeper spiritual 
currents of our time, or is it simply a moment- 
ary craze? In my view: both. In so far as it can 
be defined at all, Zen is a mystical doctrine and 
practice, not antenk in the transcendental, but 
‘primarily in the earthy, this-worldly sense. 
Independent of dogma, of philosophical systems 
and credos of any kind, and even of moral 
sanctions, it nevertheless has the power of re- 
deeming life from a shallow sterile opportunism 
_ by ‘giving it spiritual aim and direction. Such, 
“no. papoubt, is its appeal in the existential climate 


_ are its Pee dnaee wid: I believe, its esd 
For example, they invoke its freedom from 
moral codes and conventions because this 


¢ happens ‘to suit their nonconformist way of life, 
but they show little inkling of having felt satort 


_ —the Zen term for sudden and instantaneous 
_ enlightenment—which makes such freedom 
intelligible. 

Although sometimes accused of modifying 
“Zen. for Western consumption Dr. Suzuki 
remains by far its ablest exponent to the English- 
_ speaking world, _and until we can see the 


“Jen Buddhist texts, we must be grateful for his - 


_ pioneer efforts. In his latest book, a greatly 
elaborated version of an earlier work on the 
same subject, he discusses the relationship of 
Zen to Japanese painting of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; swordsmanship, Bushido 
Pr} the way of the warrior’) and the problem 


upon ‘the family; a sug- ME death; tea-ceremony; the famous Japanese 


‘but: ‘nothing about A Sashes: and the Japanese feeling for nature. 
a og be ao 


ot may be wondered what paacie underlies 


8% ‘Zen asa kind of natural a akisidin: whose 
shock-tactic and other techniques are designed 


‘ stimulate the intuitive at in the broadest 


ett ee 


; 
a ae mts ae 
< 
n Bee as 


and aesthetics are for the Japanese more closely 
allied than'in the West, we may also say | 
intuitive-religious-aesthetic awarenesses. _ : 

For example, the Zen practice of the Empty 


or No-Abiding Mind—akin to Keats’s famous — 33 


_ dictum about the ‘ camelion Poet’ who ‘has no 
~ Identity’ and is ‘continually . . . filling some 
other Body ’—is of great significance in swords-_ 
manship,; archery and judo. According to 


Takuan (1573-1645), a famous Zen Master and © 


noted Tea-Man (I am quoting from Eugen 
Herrigel’s beautiful Zen in the Art of Archery), 
“Perfection in the art of swordsmanship is 
reached when the heart is troubled by no. more 
‘thought of I and You, of the opponent and 
his sword, of one’s own sword and how to wield 
it—no more thought even of life and death. 
All. is emptiness: your own self, the flashing 
sword, and the arms that wield it. Even the 
thought of emptiness is no longer there’. 

Again, the haiku, whose pithiness makes it 
a characteristically Zen mode of expression, is, 
according to R. H. Blyth, an authority on the 
subject, ‘a kind of satori- . in which we 
apprehend a thing by a lication of our 
original. and essential-unity with it’. As to tea- 
ceremony, the object of its elaborate contem- 

__plative ritual is to assist us in the fusion between 
self and universe by inducing moods of tran- 
quillity, simplicity (for example, the bareness of 
the tea-room) and, interestingly, of asymmetry; 

_ the asymmetric shape of the tea-room, and if 
possible of the tea-things, stimulates inner 
recognition of the quizzical non-logical aspects 
of life. 

Dr. Suzuki’s present. ise unlike the earlier 
work, partly suffers from excessive discursive- 
ness, as well as from repetitions and lack of a 
clear English style. But it is beautifully pro- 
duced, lavishly illustrated and will increase our 
knowledge of what has been described as the — 
‘strangest and most rewarding spiritual ex- 
perience in the Far East. 

= RicHARD RUMBOLD 


Modern German Drama 
By H. F. Garten. Methuen. 21s. 


In Germany drama has always been the principal 
literary form. It is only in recent times that the 
writer could be important as a novelist or a poet 
without being a dramatist as well. Mr. Garten 
suggests as one reason for this absorbing interest 
in drama the German ‘ predilection for tragedy, 
for the sharp conflict of passions and ideas’. 
It seems to me that the main reason is somewhat 
less exalted. Play-writing becomes a habit when 
play-going is a habit, and habit thrives on 
opportunity. In Germany the opportunity began 
with the local territorial rulers, each of whom 
had to have his own little court theatre. Local 
princes disappeared, but their theatres survived, 
usually with municipal support. So in Germany 
playhouses are still scattered over the country, 
and the theatre lives as a local phenomenon, 
not a metropolitan circus-wagon. The play 
comes more naturally to mind as a means of 
artistic expression and of aesthetic enjoyment, 
since example and opportunity are there. 

This fondness for the theatre is also not un- 
expected in a people with a passion for drama- 
tizing ‘themselves. It is striking that their plays 
are, in general, either romantic or didactic. The 
playwright is either finding out something about 
himself, as central character, or he is telling us 
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something from his heart, as central character. 


In either case he is badly served by realism 
(which raises a laugh), so we find him most 
comfortable and most effective when his pre- 
sentation is formally unreal. He is not happy 
with comedy. He prefers dogmatism to analysis. 
In Expressionism he makes a statement, he does 
not argue, and it is Expressionism that is the 
characteristic German form of this century, re- 
vealed in two wars, a political movement, and 
a persistent attitude to art. 

Any survey of German drama is a survey of 
German man. That is why this drama, at its 
most fantastic, remains humanly pertinent’ Mr. 


-Garten’s new book is the first comprehensive 


The Hiding Pisce. By Robert Shaw. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 
Eating People is Wrong. By Malcolm. Bradbury. Secker and Warburg. 18s. 
Left of Centre. By Paul Johnson. Macgibbon and Kee. 15s. re _ 
The Return of Hyman Kaplan. By Leo Rosten: Gollanez. 12s. 6d. 


THE FIRST THING to notice about The Hiding 
Place is that it has an original idea. The trouble 
with many novels that start with this inestim- 
able advantage is that they also finish with it; 
the idea becomes a mere gimmick. This is not 
so with Mr. Shaw; his idea has really filled his 
imagination; and the result is a novel, though 
_ modest in scale and scope, that is exceptionally 


cellar in Bonn where two British airmen, Wilson 
and Connolly, have been incarcerated ever since 
they were shot down in a raid. It was a time 
when an angry German populace was apt to 
make short work of surviving enemy airmen, 
and their captor, Hans Frick, is also their 
rescuer. Frick is an obsessed Nazi patriot, per- 
 sonally a pathetic little nonentity, and his elabor- 
ate security measures to prevent his captives’ 
escape spring not only from duty to his country 
but from a strange need for their friendship. 
And they cannot altogether hate him, for after all 
he has saved their lives. The study of this 
extraordinary relationship is the theme of the 
book, but there are a good many subsidiary 
motives too. Wilson has discovered a vocation 
for writing and it comes to make up his whole 
existence; Connolly broods over his wife; and 
the relations of the pair, living always in each 
- other’s presence, absolutely without news, abso- 


lutely without knowledge of whether there are — 


any grounds for hope or not, are excellently 
done. There are also some sufficiently surprising 
turns to the plot, which I will not disclose; and 


‘one long, vivid and very beautiful episode when © 


the two are finally released and confront the 
outer world, the Rhineland in summer, for the 
first time after years in a cellar. 

This is what people have lately been apt to 
call an extreme situation, but it includes no 
smuggled ‘message’; the plot is quite strong 
enough to do its own work. And Wilson and 
Connolly, in spite of the strangeness and cruelty 
_ of their situation, are neither brain-washed nor 
brutalised; they remain completely and convinc- 
ingly human. In fact the book is alive, with a 
_ genuine, unforced imaginative glow. 

Attempts to convert the modern English uni- 
versities into a suitable province for fiction con- 
tinue valiantly. I suppose that there are good 


reasons for it. Many novelists prefer to describe 


study of the period in English. He begins with 


an excellent brief introduction for those who 
know nothing about earlier German drama, and 
takes up the story in more detail with Natural- 
ism, the first plays of Sudermann and Haupt- 
mann, about 1890. His survey of trends and 
individual writers and their plays covers the 
whole period up to the most recent productions 
of the Swiss playwrights, Durrenmatt and 
Frisch. His story is a fascinating one, and is 
extremely well told. This book can be recom- 
mended to all students, of the drama or of 
modern German literature or of the German 
character. For this is social history. The unifying 
element in German drama, as Mr. Garten shows 


New Novels 


the life of the intelligentsia—of people who are 
more self-analytical, more aware of their posi- 
tion than the average. Travellers and educated 
indigenes have lately reported that many such 
persons are to be found outside the metropolitan 
area. And in the general decline of ‘society’ in 


the old sense, under the pressure of the motor- 
car and various forms of syndicated noise, the 
complete and satisfying. The hiding place is a ° 


closed institutional group offers considerable 
advantages to the novel. I am trying to get 
through. this, you see, without mentioning 
Lucky Fim, but it is hard, for Mr. Bradbury is 
almost open, in inviting the reference. There is 
not much luck in Eating People is Wrong; the 
misfit and the left-handed searcher for integrity 
is not allowed to carry off the girl and the 
money. Instead of the tale of the disastrous little 
oaf who comes out triumphantly on top we have 
the much. more sombre story of the well- 
intentioned liberal whose life grinds painfully 
to a halt. Professor Treece tries to do his best 
for everybody, but it is not an exhilarating best, 
and he ends in a dismal hospital bed ‘ and felt 
as though this would be his condition for ever- 
more, and that from this he would never, never 
escape’. But Mr, Bradbury is, potentially at 
least, a real novelist; he handles the situation 
with great perception and intelligence, some 


~ happy phrases and real humour. The high jinks, 


the hopping into bed, the student parties and 
the people who get“locked in lavatories are rather 
of the kind that have become de rigueur in this 
sort of novel; and I should suggest, with re-~ 
spect, that they are not Mr. Bradbury’s real 
meat. 

By far the best thing in the book, acd it is 
very good indeed, is the portrait of the awful, 


shambling, Talend student, Louis Bates, who. 


nevertheless has a touch of genius. His asser- 
tions, his ridiculous and pathetic self-confidence, 
his hopeless failures and his real intelligence are 


all beautifully observed. We are even persuaded 
to believe in the touch of genius, an achievement 


that is extremely rare in fiction. All this has 


‘truth and value quite outside the special setting 


of a Midland university. Of course this book . 
knows where it is going; it is a deliberately wry 


comment on a popular genre. But I suspect that. 
Mr. Bradbury might be happier out of this — 


groove altogether, The best passages occur where 


' political sympathies stirred by indefensible 1 


sabial pbuh ona Deane formal These! 
Germany is exciting because it speaks for 
spirit. And it remains close to the spirit of its 
time and place because local habitation keeps it 
physically close. It throbs with moral purpose. 
From Schiller to Brecht the German -drama 
has spoken out in anger. For one thing, he | 
had more to be angry about. But it should not 
be forgotten, in our gratitude for the purpose 
of some recent British plays, that it is nearly two. 
hundred years since Schiller’s angry conscience 
released a roar that still explodes meh acr 
some German stage. . 


~ 


he is unembarrassed by the need to grind any) 
particular local or sociological axe. 
Left of Centre isa rather old-fashioned whimsy 
presenting the dim young Englishman who goes 
to Paris, loses his money to a pneumatic and 
tarty young woman, meets a variety of vaguely 
disreputable left-bank characters, has his ae 
'§ 
goings-on, and finishes up with his rectitude. 
unimpaired and a millionaire’s gorgeous daugh- 
ter and a Rolls-Royce to boot. Mr. Johnson 
rather curiously says that the object of his work 
was to say something about Politics. It does, it 
is true, take place in 1958, in the last days of 
the Fourth Republic; and the mix-up the hero. 
gets into is an attempted Fascist coup. But the 
adventures are of the bedroom-window variety, 
and the sultry tensions, smouldering anger and 
cynical indifference of French politics seem ex- 
tremely remote from this tenuous little spree. 
Isherwood and Waugh seem very remote too. 
On the last page the activist millionaires. 
enquires: — J : 


-*Don’t you have something in | England called 
the Labour Party? ’ 

‘Indeed yes—a most rerpectine body of 
opinion, somewhat left of centre. Like myself “5 
he added. 

‘Exactly. It’s about time I looked into it, doa’e 
you think? ’ \ : 

‘Then God help Mr. Gaitskell’, said Henry. 
I don’t know about this; but it all moves 

briskly; the old situations are presented with 
new and authentic scenery, the old characters 
with new costumes; and it is just entertaining 
enough. Perhaps this is what Mr. cca 
wants to say about politics. 
‘Ve livink in an aitch of speed ’, 3S Mr. Ka 

lan remarks; but nevertheless it is twenty Kav 
since The Education of Hyman Kupias 
appeared and we hail his Return with 1 : 
delight. Leo Rosten’s humour is quite 
‘dimmed by the passage of time; there is 
suspicion of the note being forced to repeat an 
earlier success, and the wildly plausible extrava- 
gance of the New York immigrants’ str 
witli the Enelish. engage tt sa ee ay 


escribes | Saleines with’ Miré | 
nand the rtist - at the: same_ 


reader i i ‘hos led bya very. Fda s 
., via Miré’s human background, to 
problems ofhisartand 
—without noticing it—inthe 
interaction between manand 


ual Cieeires from the various 
ods i ‘in Miro’ 's artistic development, 
rich constitute a sited of Miréas 
yand | artist. 


ined on. a \ pattern which differs from 
of the usual art book, but which 

es the essence of Mir’ 'sart to be 
more clearly and more © 

ingly than would have been 
ssible within the conventional 


i 224 pp. with 10 colour pia: 

and white illustrations and about 

ives ee in the text, some of them in 
Sant Cloth £3 net. 
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| Compiled by 


ae 


“he ely Uraptersiof personal ae. iy 
DE ce are followed byt ten further 


: English Collegiate Churches 


‘The Wood Engravings 
of Robert Gibbings . 


Patience Empson : 


Over 1,000 engravings, col- 
our frontispiece and 9 pages . 
of plates. With some recol- 
lections by the Artist, and an 
Introduction by ‘Thomas 
Balston. 400 pages. A hand- 
some quarto volume, , — 
stamped real gold = £55s. aks 


bs The Wonders of Yorkshire 


Marie Hartley and Joan Ingilby 


A fame book eieching one hundred remarkable Yorkshire sights 
in York City, and the West, North, and East Ridings. With 16 
pages of photographs, over 100 drawings and colour frontispiece 


by Marie Hartley. 320 pages. 30s. 
Concise Encyclopaedia 
of Architecture Martin S. ‘Briggs 


An alphabetical conspectus of traditional and modern architecture 
of the chief countries of the world, with 1,680 articles, including 
400 short biographies, in 384 pages with 200 drawings and 42 
photographs. 21s. 


e Howells: : His Life and World 


Van Wyck Brooks 


and memoirist of Victorian days, whose frequent visits to England 
kept him in touch with the English literary world. 


* Recent and Readable 


Rops’s CHURCH IN THE DARK AGES (42s.); Pennethorne- 
Hughes’s HOW YOU GOT YOUR NAME (9s. 6d.); THE 
ECLIPSE OF THE GERMAN NAVY (21s.); and in “Every- 
man,” in the new large size, Defoe’s TOUR OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES (2 vols. 10s. 6d. each), and Samuel Butler’s 
EREWHON. (8s. 6d.). © 5 
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A Word Raok of Wine = Walter Fames 


An A-Z guide to the wines of the world, written to aid discrimina- 
tion and widen experience by including the good, minor growths. 
With much useful information on storage and serving temperatures, 
etc, 35 line decorations. _ als. 


G. H. Cook 


Westminster Robey? “St. George’s, Windsor; King’s College, 
Cambridge; All Souls, Oxford, are among those many famous 
foundations, now examined in their social and architectural context. 
“An eye-Opener”’—Economist. Many photographs, 33 plans. 50s. 


The Cherry Tree 


500 poems for young people selected and introduced 


in sections by Geoffrey Grigson 
The Pecutaticn believe that this book will become a children’s 
favourite. The well-known and loved poems take their place with 
much that is unfamiliar and ripe for discovery. Decorated, 25s. 


The Children’s Book of 


Make and Do Gert Lindner 


A book of inexpensive ideas for rainy days (ages 7 up) showing how 


fir-cones, matchboxes and other commonplace objects can be . 


fashioned into pep aythings. Piotasedy ieee, including much 

colour: 18s. 
* Order the books from your bookseller, from whoin full 
prospectuses may be obtained or from the Publishers at — 

Aldine House, 10-13 Bedford Street, London WC2 


| weW Low-PRIGE 


A penetrating study of this outstanding American novelist, critic, - 


355, 
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19° STEREO 
OR MONO LPs 


WORLD FAMOUS 
ARTISTS playing 
the WORLDS 
FAVOURITE 
GLASSIGS 


Beethoven 

SYMPHONY No. 3 IN E FLAT—‘EROICA’ 
The Hamburg Phitharmonic Orchestra . 
conducted by Joseph Keilberth 


@ SMAr @ GMAr 


Beethoven i 
SYMPHONY No. 5 INC MINOR 
The Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra 


- conducted by Joseph Keitherth 


@ GMA2 


Tchaikovsky 

THE NUTCRACKER $ Suite No. I; 
SERENADE FOR STRINGS IN C MAJOR 
The Belgian National Radio 

Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Franz André 


@SMA3 @ GMA3 


Respight 

THE FOUNTAINS OF ROME; 
THE PINES OF ROME 

The Belgian National Radio 


~ Symphony Orchestra 


conducted by Franz André 


@ SMA4 @ GMA4 


Telefunken 


MONO OR STEREO RECORDS 


TELEFUNKEN RECORDS DECCA HOUSE 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEIE 
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THE LISTENER 


NOVEMBER 19 1935! 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Criteria 


OVER THE PAST few months I have watched an 
odd-assortment of objects being judged. I have 
seen dogs being judged. I have seen carrots 
being judged. A week ago 
it was lady skaters and ; 
ballroom dancers. And last ; 
week (Tuesday) we were 
privileged to view ‘over 
forty of the world’s most 
beautiful girls compete for 
the title Miss World 1959’. 
Now all these occasions 
had much in common. For 
one thing the judgments 
were all based on more or 
less subjective criteria. (On 
the other hand show-jump- 
ing, to take a single ex- 
ample, is based upon the 
purely objective criterion 
of whether a fence-bar is 
dislodged or not). These 
criteria in fact were simply 
the opinions of ‘ experts’. 
And what makes the judges 
‘experts’? Have they en- 
dured vigorous intellectual 
disciplines and passed com- 
plicated examinations in 
the art of girl-judging? 
Alas, not: but that does 


not necessarily disqualify them. They are 
“experts ’’, I suppose, because the generality of 
their profession accepts them as such: popularly 
elected experts in fact. But all these are, if one 
may put it this way, curiously amateur profes- 
sions: they are purely empirical systems without 
any sort of theoretical backing. Have the judges, 
in fact, ever thought out their criteria at all? And 
if so, do we, the viewers, know what they are? 

Yes, sometimes we do. Stanley Dangerfield, 


‘New Oysters’, an 
illustration from a 
seventeenth-century 
book of The Cries 
of London, shown 
in the programme 
on November 11 


yudging dogs, was admirably clear about them. 


One was free to doubt their validity: breeding 
for a flat head, for instance, surely tends to 
reduce brain capacity and substitute an elegant 
idiot for what before was intelligent and really 
more comely? But at least one knew what one 
was disagreeing with. The same with the carrot- 
gentleman. He assessed on very crude aesthe- 


Competitors in the ‘ Miss World 1959’ contest at the Lyceum Ballroom, London, seen on B.B.C, 


Television on November 10 


tic considerations—size, brightness, 
straightness—rather than culinary. But 
one knew where one was. On the other 
occasions one did not know. And in 
cases where the criteria, no matter how 
basically silly, are ascertainable, it 
seems to me to be the duty of the 
B.B.C. producer or commentator to 
see that the viewers are put into the 
picture. As it was, on Tuesday we 
simply saw girls being arranged in an 
order of wholly meaningless 
merit. On what grounds? Of 
abstract beauty? Of charm 
(whatever that may mean)?- Of 
‘personality’? (And could one 
arrange personalities in order of 
merit? God forbid. Indeed, He 
has.) Were we choosing the per- 
fect wife? The perfect air-hos- 
tess? Or what was presumably 
really in all our male minds but 
the promoters agreed to pretend 
4 wasn’t? Oram] just being rather 
solemn in ratiocinating about 
what was no more than an ex- 
cuse for getting a lot of pretty 
girls to prance about in shiny 
bathing-dresses in public? 

One thing at any rate is certain. If, as 
seems inescapable, the judges were simply 
backing their fancies, then their tastes 
were remarkably insular and uneducated. 
On any showing the majority of the most 
beautiful and charming were the non- 
whites, the blacks and browns and yellows, 
exquisite creatures from Africa, India, 
Japan. All these were eliminated with- 


out question on the first sifting. And on th 
next sifting, out (with a single untypical e3 
ception) went all the Latins, the non-Teutonic 
In fact, they seemed to be picking Miss North 
West Europe or Miss Common Market c 
whatever, and to pretend otherwise was 
mockery. 

“The Steel Goddess’, on the same evenin; 
was a ‘fine, respectable ( 
belated) example of th 
école de Grierson: if on 
may say so without party 
political implication, soc 
alist idealism masqueradin 
as social realism. Self 
conscious photography 
workers’ faces, chosen fo 
regional plainness, viewe 
staring up at cranes. wit 
dramatic __ back - lighting 
Self-conscious sound-track 
an unaccompanied ballad 
singer for the Stockton-on 
Tees shots—where ‘real 
ism’: would surely hay 
demanded what scurrilou 
tories still call Music Whil 
You Shirk. And if it ha 
appeared in the brave ol 
days of the thirties, m 
goodness wouldn’t we a 
have stood and cheered 
Nowadays I think w 
prefer our documentar 
straight, without so muc 
strenuous angling, in ever 
sense of that ambiguot 
word. Actually the odd thing about this fil 
(which, for all my carping, had much in it thé 
was imaginative and excellent) was that it pre 
served the tone and manner of propaganda, s 
to speak, without actually having any particule 
‘anda’ to ‘ propag’. 

Still on Tuesday last week, ‘Lifeline’ we 
admirably forthright about ‘ Venereal Disease 
These programmes are quite fearléss whil: 
miraculously avoiding the sensational,* and 
believe they play a major part in television’s ro! 


‘The Nature of* Things’—I, on November 12: 

Lawrence Bragg sailing a boat on a ‘sea’ of sand to she 

how the slight separation 4s aes turns a solid into 
q 
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loosening sealed minds and re- 
cing the intolerance of ignor- 
and prejudice with the 
ormed sympathy of —under- 
ding. 

Robert Robinson 
Christopher Isherwood for 
Monitor’ (November 8) with 
me taste and understanding; and 
Mr. Beverley Cross exhibited him- 
Self for all to see. Sir Lawrence 
Bragg in ‘ The Nature of Things’ 
(November 12) should surely have 
given thirty rather than 
fifteen minutes. ‘New Oysters ’ 

(November 11), a pleasant inter- 
tude devised by Denis Stevens, 
matched old prints of London 
cries with the madrigal of Gibbons. 
that one listener at least cannot 
hear too often. 

Hixary CorKE 


DRAMA 


interviewed 


Bitter Rice 


THE LAST TIME the drama depart- 
ment put out one of Elmer Rice’s 
Plays was a great occasion. This, 
almost exactly two years ago, was 
Rudolph Cartier’s production. of 
Counsellor at Law in which Barbara Chilcott 
smouldered before an audience as yet unaccus- 
tomed to her incendiary talent, and Eli Wallach 
Played with an elemental power that almost 
rendered his transatlantic flight superfluous. 

Productions as good as that will always be 
Tare; there is no point in setting them up as a 
measure for everyday judgment for they derive 
their quality from a gratuitous flash of ensemble 
sympathy that altogether transcends professional 
competence. But even by ordinary professional 
standards Stephen WHarrison’s production of 
Street Scene (November 15) came as a sad dis- 
appointment. The play, Rice’s best work, is a 
pillar of the American realist tradition; more- 
over it lends itself to television more easily than 
do The Big Knife, All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings, A Memory of Two Mondays, and other 
products of the tradition which in the past have 
been finely presented on the two channels. Now 
that Street Scene has had its revival it will, 
presumably, be embargoed for a few years, and 
directors such as John Jacobs and Silvio 
NNarizzano, who could have done justice to it, 
will not get the chance. 

The play is set outside a New York tenement 
in the year 1929 (the date of its composition); 
it introduces the families who share the house, 
builds to a climax of undisguised and perfectly 
pineered melodrama, after which it retires, 
saving the characters to continue their unre- 
olved lives in private. Formally, then, its action 
vertical rather than horizontal; it begins with 
pical people in a typical street, brings them 
10 Compassionate close-up, and then with- 
r ws its gaze, the people becoming strangers 


3 . For all its respect for the individual the 
ay is concerned more with the socially general 
m with the human particular; and Rice’s 
sth is to know precisely how far he can 
How the particular to develop within the limits 
‘the typical. Of the play he wrote: ‘I con- 
eived the home as the real protagonist of the 
a, a brooding presence, which not only 
ominated the scene, but which . . . gave a kind 
dramatic unity to the sprawling and unre- 
ted lives of the multitudinous characters and 
the whole whatever “meaning” it may 


x that quotation cost me no effort in 
n for it was printed in Radio Times 
n a rather unflattering photograph of 


rain, the street merging into all the other’ 


THE 


SE NER 


Street Scene on November 15, with Mary Laura Wood (on stretcher) as Mrs. 
Maurrant, Maureen Beck (looking down at her) as her daughter Rose, and Harry 


Lockart (extreme right) as Sam Kaplan 


Maureen Beck and Harry Lockart in affection- 
ate embrace. Glaring disparity between picture 
and caption ought to have troubled me at the 
time; but -it didn’t. I hoped that, having seized 
on this clear pointer from the author, Mr. 
Harrison would follow it through and make use 
of a potent and neglected capacity of television 
—the ability to charge properties with dramatic 
energy. It could have been managed in any way 
from massively oppressive realism to symbolic 
Thornton Wilder cut-outs of a front door and 
window. 

If Mr. Harrison had given any thought to this 
matter his production did not reveal it. Barry 
Learoyd’s setting was insignificantly ugly, 
devoid of any dramatic character, and, for want 
of any settled idiom, the cast adopted one of 
indeterminate realism which raised all manner 
of irrelevant irritations, such as the prevalence 
of studio echo and the lack of sweat among 
people obsessively complaining about the heat. 
As for the characters being imprisoned in their 
environment by the symbolic tenement—one 
seemed to hear the mocking voice of a different 
Rice shouting his warning, ‘Take care: it’s 
a very old building’. 

With nothing to bind 
them to the centre, the 
characters were split up 
even further by the 
cast’s shaky handling of 
the language. This, ad- 
mittedly, requires spec- 
jalists: . Jewish, Italian, 
Bronx, and. Swedish 
accents are called for 
and they have to be 
exactly right. 

Paul Whitsun-Jones 
and Martin Miller came 
close to combining 
accuracy with spontan- 
eity; but in general 
there was a sorry display 
of gentility striving to 
begrime itself. This self- 
conscious exercise pre- 
vented the characters 
from joining in the 
rhythm of community 
life: * at. '* best. they 
emerged as picturesque 
figures in the back- 
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ground while into close-up swam 
Miss Beck and Mr. Lockart, 
lyrically enlarging, so far as the 
unco-operative lines. permitted, on 
the triumph of young love over 
the bitter Rice. 

If The fFulie Andrews Show 
continues as well as. it began 
(November 12) then Variety will 
at last get into step with comedy. 
Miss Andrews is anything but an 
aggressive performer but the show 
remains firmly in her grip, per- 
vaded with her own qualities of 


sidelong humour and _ straight- 
forward friendliness. Pietro 
Annigoni exchanged some gruff 


back-chat with her which sounded 
almost off the cuff; Marty Wilde 
put over Mack the Knife in chil- 
ling sotto voce, and Miss Andrews 
did one or two things rather well 


herself; she really must stop 
worrying about that nose. 
Whack-O! is back again 


(November 10). In the past I have 
regarded this as rather a come- 
down for Jimmy Edwards after 
the sophisticated sharp-shooting of 
Take It From Here. But Chisel- 
bury School is now throwing wide 
its gates to any riff-raff from the outer world 
who care to come in and take what’s coming to 
them. Last week it was School v. the American 
Army. Very funny. 

IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Our Only National Theatre 


WHEN THE B.B.C.’s monopoly in sound broad- 
casting is attacked and the merits of alternative 
systems are put forward, the service which the 
drama department has been maintaining since 
the end of the war is rarely acknowledged. With 
the kind of devotion to the theatre that many 
would like to see, but are unlikely to get, in the 
management of a National Theatre, the depart- 
ment persists in popularizing the unpopular, in 
making known the works of foreign contem- 
poraries, and in adding to the repertory plays 
that West-End managements lack the courage 
to perform. I do not know when Schiller’s Don 


Jimmy Ray (left) as Crombie, Paul Norman as Potter, and Jimmy Edwards as 
the headmaster of Chiselbury in Whack-O! on November 10 
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’ Carlos (Third, November 11) was last, or ever, 
performed in Britain. Thanks to H. B. Fortuin, 
who produced it, and to Miss Clemence Dane, 
who translated it and adapted it for broadcast- 
ing, I am now its afficionado. To make his 
romantic point Schiller distorted historical fact 
and Philip II (Leon Quartermaine) is made 
more monstrous than he really was, Don Carlos 
(David Peel) is seen as an innocent schemer with 
the light of the Pantisocracy in his eyes, and 
Ei sabeth Valois (Christine Finn) is the pathetic 
victim of. Philip’s Machiavellianism. The trap- 
pings of that heaviness which makes German 
drama unpalatable in Britain were heard in this 
production, and it was amusing to realize that 
even Schiller could not escape using that arch 
device of the German theatre, the letter. 

However, Miss Clemence Dane brought across 
the majesty of Schiller’s lines and H. B. Fortuin 
had driven his cast so that they really seemed 
to believe in the words that they were using. 
The fact that history was bent a little did not 
matter. For Schiller used the unhappy time of 
Philip to write his own kind of history. When 
the account of the court’s intrigues is ended 

_ there is left on the stage the magnificent debate 
between the merits of humanity and duty to a 

monstrous statecraft. 

One does not believe it possible that Den 
Carlos will be trapped or that the state machine 
will finally win. A lesser dramatist would have 
shirked a last act in which Don Carlds, the 
brave romantic hero, is struck down and in 
which the tyrant wins the material victory. 
Schiller contrives this ending and, in the 
German tradition, forces the audience to make 
the last private, didactic, decision. Mr, Fortuin 
hit upon the felicitous idea of interspersing the 
dialogue with music composed for the organ 
and harpsichord by Roberto Gerhard. The music 
* heightened and enriched the words so bravely 
and finely spoken. 

Maintaining the department’s highest stan- 
dards, Cedric Messina produced Turgenev’s A 
Month in the Country (Home, November 9) 
with Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies as Natalia. Miss 
Ffrangcon-Davies chose the play, and it was 
_ easier to visualize than to hear her reasons for’ 
doing so. Though she managed to transmit 
something of Natalia’s change of mood when 
confronted with the revelation of her love for 
Beliaey (Michael Bryant) I felt she needed the 
stage as Turgenev himself had had need of it. 

Though A Month in the Country never leaves 
the drawing-room it evokes an _ intensive 
reference to landscape and climate which strikes 
Scandinavian chords of memory, and there is, 
in the examination of triviality which turns to 
hints of tragedy; a suggestion of Strindberg. 
One may tire of the ennui of it all, but when 
one has heard it to the end one is made sud- 
denly aware of the destruction of Natalia. 
Though Ostrovsky’s The Storm seems to drive 
home a severer social message, Turgenev’s softer 


touch is not to be dismissed. The world of 
Natalia may be a small one but the study of | 


its destruction makes it no less. There is some- 
thing terrifying about its feckless pleasantry; 
something that speaks of its inevitable collapse 
and of the brooding world breeding outside, 

_ Goronwy Rees conceived the i interesting notion 
of writing a play about a scientist who has 
made the ultimate weapon and who is being 
tried in a law court for making it. He holds in 
his hand a bomb, the size of an egg, that can 
destroy the universe. This revelation is made 
rather late in a trial which is made deliberately 
boring and tedious. If I understand him aright, 
Mr. Rees intended his The End of the Road 
(Home Service, November 12) to lull the listener 
into thinking that he was listening to just one 
more of those law court scenes only to jog him” 
awake. The opening scenes in the hands of Ivor 


2 en 
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Maddox, Haydn Jones, and Norman Wynne 
were just a shade too fruity and deedy. The scien- 
tist (Kenneth Griffith) was made too much like a 
Beachcomber scientist to make his arguments, 
when he finally reached them, really credible. 
Mr. Rees made his dialogue move towards the 
end, but his actors had heavy weather at the 
beginning. 
Ian RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
International 
THE INTERNATIONAL forum, linking spokesmen 


across the world in close debate round a com- 


mon subject, is now a standard feature of radio. 
True, it has its television counterpart, but there 


the cult of personality predominates. In sound 


alone the argument prevails, and speakers stand 
or fall by their ability to keep their end up. 
Of course it is easy to expect too much from 
this’ kind of programme in the way of pro- 
fundity; and to dismiss it if it only proves that 
people and their spokesmen, so far as that goes, 
are much the same everywhere. 

Some patience is needed, but the rewards 
when they occur are such as cannot be had 
through other media. A foreign correspondent 
of a newspaper, for instance, tries, with a deal 
of routine word-painting and _ personality- 


hunting, to put you out there, on the spot. But . 


the real function of a programme like ‘ Radio 
Link’ is the opposite: to make us see ourselves 
as the others see us. Even if they see us wrong, 
to know what they see is a vital element of 
understanding. And the latest ‘Link’ was cer- 


tainly vital in this respect. A discussion of the 


present state of the Western alliance, it ought 


"to be re-titled ‘Why is Albion Perfidious? ’ and 


given a few cautionary repeats. Either by direct 
attack or implication it made a powerful state- 
ment of the case, to which the English speaker 
made no sort of adequate answer. 

Last week’s ‘Matters of Moment’ (Home, 
November 12) was another ‘ Link ’—London- 
Paris-Algiers—around the question of Algeria’s 
future. No very eloquent speakers here, and the 
start was dull. But it did succeed in exploring 
the holes in President de Gaulle’s promises on 
the subject. More important, it helped to illu- 
minate the French attitude to President de 
Gaulle, not as a mere clinging to a magic talis- 
man, but as a considered faith in a man much 
wiser in practice than in the manner of his 
pronouncements. ; . 

‘Asking the World’ is another kind of 
‘Link’, keeping the international cross-section, 
but following the pattern of ‘The Brains 
Trust’ or ‘Any Questions?’ After a few 


“months now it seems to have settled into its 


place, without establishing quite such a groove 
as Mr. Grisewood’s cheerful posse of battlesome, 
bantering M.P.s and such, in the Light. But 
everybody loves a bicker in this kind of pro- 
gramme, and ‘ Asking the World’ (Sunday, 
Home, November 8) certainly provided one. It 
was simply the irrepressible conviction of Pro- 
fessor Irving of Toronto (philosophy) to the 
effect that everything old is musty and every- 
thing new is ‘noo’ that roused a simmer of 
suppressive indignation from his European 
confréres. Everything in a case like this depends 
on the chairman’s tact, and Mr, John Morris 


let the debate run before the breeze just long: 


enough. Production, by Norman Macdonald, in 
a ticklish medium, was a model of smoothness. 
From ‘Marcel Duchamp Speaks’ in the 
series on Art—anti-Art (Friday, Third) I had 
expected an enigma to emerge. And all that 
materialized was a quibble. M. Duchamp was 
lucid, amusing, engagingly self-revelatory. ‘I’m 
an unfrocked fartesian. ‘Eroticism is very 


+ 


quite contradictory. 


Virtuoso Ensemble under 


twin weet isetor all Paws Valéry; the 
Academician. But Valéry, too, was a Cartesian, 
and it may be that Descartes is a death’s head 
to any artist. Absolute doubt may be a good 
philosophical position. In the world of art, 
where such logic gets lost, it becomes a pose. a 
The poses of M. Duchamp ‘were charming, - if! f 


That ‘ Asylum Diary’ (November 10, Third) )s 
a narrative by Christine Lavant, translated from 
the German by Nora Wydenbruck, gripped the 
attention through seventy-five minutes was 
formidable feat, owing much to Michael 
Bakewell’s production, more to the integrity of 
the writing. The horror, the pity, and the sense 
of chartless misery were powerful indeed, yet 
never overstressed. As the girl who volunteers 
for treatment after frustrated love, attempted 
suicide, Joan Plowright’s reading was superb 
—reproducing voices of patients, nurses, doctors, 
without ever slipping into sheer mimicry. And 
in Roberto Gerhard’s sound background, elec-— 
tronic composition proved itself as the patees 
medium for musical comment and illustration. 
Instruments and singing voices were heard 
through the distorting solvent, exactly, one 
imagined, as the real world might be seen 


‘through the prisms of madness. 


Davie 
MUSIC rr 
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Monolith and Melisma 


THE OUTSTANDING events of the last ten days 
or _so have been Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex 
(November 9, Third Programme) and Busoni’s 
Doktor Faust (November 13, Third) and very 
stimulating these performances, have been. 
Neither work is a simple matter for the listener, 
and those who have been waxing sarcastic at our. 
bewilderment when first we heard Oedipus Rex 
in 1927 (my first meeting with it was rather 
later) simply want their brains tested. I do not 
believe that anyone exists who could fully take 
in, let alone understand, this work from the 
word go; take in, that is, its frankly odd mixture 
of monolithic choral chords, muttered choral 
monotone and in complete contrast those melis- 
matic passages introduced so that the chief 
characters may express their agitation, their 
personal emotions. Only when these things have 
become part of one’s routine listening expenera 
can one begin to understand what Stravinsky 
is doing. Then the work becomes an entity, the 
bits and pieces form a firm perspective and the 
music lives fully. This was a notable perform- 
ance, authoritative surely, with the composer 
conducting the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra and 
Men’s Chorus, and the librettist, Jean Cocteau, 
speaking his own narration. The men sang 
strongly and precisely, no small feat when’ deal- 
ing with Stravinsky’s erratic scansion of the 
Latin text and, into the bargain, at eleven 
o’clock at night. It was altogether impressive, 
with an excellent Oedipus (Helmut h 
and a vivid Jocasta (Irma Kolassi), 
This is not the only Stravinsky heard 
the last few days. There has been a welcom 
spate of his music. The newest is hom mir 
Epitaphium for Prince Max Egon zu Fiirs 
berg of Donaueschingen Festival fame; a wee 
tate scrap (so short, it could be played twice 
which was nice for us) scored for flute, clarin 
and “harp. It is Stravinsky seeing his own 
sonal visions in distant isolation fron 
precisely what we felt when first 
Oedipus which now is familiar musi 
Octet for Wind excellently playe 
Robert 


longer forbidding; nor the | 
chorus aad double wine quintet 
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The fight against cancer—man- 
kind’s cruellest enemy—is being 
intensified. The Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund seeks your help in 
building new laboratories in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Due to open 


The Imperial Cancer Re- 
search Fund, pioneer organisation 
of its kind, works under the 
direction of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. To 
widen its work and to speed 


next year, this will be the most | results, the Fund—which receives 
advanced cancer research centre | no official grant— makes this 
in Europe. But £1,000,000 is | personal appeal to you. Will you 
needed to complete it. please help—now ? 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


PATRON! HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


Please send your gift to A, Dickson Wriaut, Bsq,, M.S., 
Royal College of Surgeons, 53,.C.R.F., Lincoln’s Inn Fields, L hion: ‘Wy C2 
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bars, restaurants and wine merchants, GARVuY's ~ 
SAN PATRIGIO is internationally known as Spain's most % 
ted true Fino sherry, Vor the elegance, crispness 
superb bouquet of a supreme dry sherry, ask for... 


GARVEY’S FINO SAN PATRICIO 


BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD,, WALBROOK HOUSH, LONDON, U.C.4 
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A VARIETY OF PROPELLING PENCILS IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER, 
OR NICKEL SILVER, FROM LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 


Change into a clean 
Van Heusen Collar 


Ite cool, crisp comfort will freshen 
you up, restore your morale, Imped- 
cably styled Van Heusen collars are 
made in a permanently somi-atill 
material woven to a curve that 
conforms to the shape of your neck, 
That's why they keep thelr shape, 
feel so comfortable. 


Van Heusen 
Collars 


6 STYLES IN QUARTER SIZES 


8/6 EACH 


KEHP SOM SPARE VAN HEUSEN COLLARS AT THE OFFICH 
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seemed not fully to be in possession of the 


work, though the performance was trim enough — 


and did the music reasonable justice. 
Busoni’s Doktor Faust will never cease to 
fascinate us, for he had a leading, not a follow- 


ing, mind. His eternal, restless explorations of 


means and his hardly attainable visions of ends 
may have decimated his final achievement. Yet 
he will always be a beacon for the thoughtful 
musician and we must hear (if we may never 
see) his Doktor Faust regularly. It was under 
Sir Adrian Boult that a notable concert per- 
formance was given in 1937 and again he was 
in charge last Friday. As before there were cuts, 
inescapable in a version governed by restrictive 
time-limits; the opening Symphonia went but 
_ we were allowed the Saraband. The result was 


Three Giants of the Late Renaissance 


I CAN SEE that there are good, 
or at any rate plausible, 
reasons for making music students produce 
pastiche Palestrina. The same arguments apply, 
mutatis mutandis, as with Latin prose or Greek 
verse: the effort of ‘forging’ someone else’s 
work inculcates a degree of self-consciousness 
and self-discipline into one’s own. It may even 
heighten one’s appreciation of the original 
article, but this seems a little more doubtful. 
Generations of study of the ‘Palestrina style’ 
have led to its being widely regarded as some 
sort of autonomous entity, unrelated either to 
its content and function or to its place in 
musical history. 


As a matter of fact Palestrina’s music does — 


rather lend itself to this disembodied approach. 
He is one of the few examples of a great com- 
poser (and I would be the last to deny his 
greatness) achieving something like perfection 
not so much by expanding his means of expres- 
sion as by continually acquiring a more complete 
control over them. Fine as his motets and 
madrigali spirituali are, it is in his masses that 
we can best trace this development; the later 
ones give musical expression to the unchanging 
words of the liturgy with a breathtaking supple- 
ness and aptness. To this extent, it is true, 
Palestrina subscribes to the predominant musical 
aesthetic of his time—that music’s highest 
function is to lend expression to the word—but 
partly because of his historical and geographical 
situation in Rome, at the fervent but chastened 
beginnings of the Counter-Reformation, and 
partly because of his temperament, Palestrina’s 
ars perfecta does tend towards a kind of 
idealized abstraction, and this makes it all too 
easy to ignore the underlying verbal impulse. 

With the greatest of his contemporaries, 
Lassus, things are different, and once again 
situation and temperament combine to make 
them so. For the last thirty-seven years of his 
life Lassus was in the service of the Bavarian 
- court at Munich, well-paid, a close friend of the 
Duke and his family, eventually ennobled by 
the Emperor. He was well settled at Munich, 
and it would be tempting to draw a parallel 
between his situation there and Palestrina’s at 
Rome; yet this would be very misleading, for 
his whole personality shows the effects, one 
might almost say the scars, of his adventurous 
early years. 

He was born at Mons in Hainault, part of 
that area around the borders of France and 
Belgium that for a century and a half had 
produced the best-trained composers in Europe. 


a marked concentration on the characters and 
thus the complex story, shorn of some of its 
lovely but bewildering excrescences, had the 


more chance to come clear. Sir Adrian’s reading 


of the opera was not that of a merely brilliant — 


conductor. This was the interpretation of an 
aware and profoundly thoughtful artist. He was 
capably supported by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Choir; and there was a remark- 
able set of soloists led by Fischer-Dieskau as 
Faust himself. His was a great rendering with 
many memorable moments; for instance, Faust’s 
shudder of doubt in the first prologue and, at 
the end, his recognition of the place where once 
he had lived. Those two words Das Haus alone 
banished, for a viewless listener, all sense of a 
concert platform and took one instantly into the 


By eRe May eNO BoE 


He became a choirboy at the church of St. 
Nicholas and was abducted three times, it is 
said, on account of the beauty of his voice. 
Twice he was restored to the choir-school, but 
on the third occasion he was taken off to Sicily 
in the retinue of Ferdinando Gonzaga, who had 
been commanding the imperial forces in 
northern France. Soon afterwards Ferdinando 
was appointed governor of Milan, and Lassus 


found himself in the city which above all others - 
* aphoristic lasciviousness of Guarini. 


represented the French influence in northern 
Italy. Not for long: there was a brief period in 
Naples, where he may have made first-hand 
acquaintance with the villanelle that he was later 
to parody with affectionate humour, ‘and then 
he moved on to Rome. His two-year stay there 
included a brief period as director of the choir 
at St. John Lateran; it is worth remembering 
that at this time he was still only Bao or 
twenty-two. 

The news that his parents ‘were seriously ill 
called him northwards. They were dead by the 


time he arrived, but he seems to have felt no. 
“wish to return to Italy. For two or three years 


his life centred on Antwerp, where his first 
published works appeared; he visited France and 
just possibly England. Then came the appoint- 


ment at Munich, and his years of wandering 


were at an end—relatively speaking, for he was 
still able to make occasional visits to France and 
Italy. 

The influence of his cosmopolitan early years 


is as evident in his music as it is in the polyglot 


babble of his correspondence with Duke William 
of Bavaria, and precisely because the word is 
always the kernel of Lassus’s inspiration, we can 


_ draw an exceptionally clear picture of his tem- — 


perament both from the texts he chose to set 
and from those he did not. We know that in 
his later years he suffered from some kind of 
psychic disturbance; it may be over-speculative 
to trace the roots of this trouble back to his 
hectic early years, but I think there can be little 
doubt that the enormous size of his output is a 
direct result of his need to ward off the black 
dog of melancholy. 

This lends a poignant perspective to his 
secular music, and particularly the French 
chansons. It is clear that he enjoyed writing 
these; there is hardly a weak number among 
them, for all their diversity. In the wonderful 
Mellange, published in Paris in 1570, gentle 
lyricism alternates with Rabelaisian bawdy and 
settings of Ronsard. rub shoulders with rip- 
roaring drinking-songs. 

The German songs add ils, wo what we can 


- — 


nenre . Hardly less great was Richard 
Mephistopheles; very fine singing this, 
also Heather Harper’s Duchess. A len 
concert, yet one never felt it as being too long 

Benjamin Britten has figured largely in recer 
programmes, notably in the concert (November 
11, Home Service) when his Nocturne was sun 
eloquently by Peter Pears with a section of t 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Roda 
Schwarz. Each fresh hearing: makes one reali: 
what astonishing musical imagery Britten 
created in this cycle. 

I took a moment off from Bussne “atid: 
‘caught (Home Service). Tippett’s A Birthday 
Suite for Prince Charles, as deft, serious, gay, 
and dedicated a piece of occasional music as ong 
would want to meet any day. 

Scott Gopparp- 


The first of six programmes of late Renaissance music will be broadcast at 9.10 p.m. on Friday, November. 27 (Third 


learn from the French ones, though ities have 
fittingly, a more boisterous accent. The Italian 
madrigals on the other hand represent a different 
side of his nature. For him the madrigal 
was a genre of high seriousness. The poet whom 
he loved above all to set was still Petrarch, and 
he had little or no sympathy with the turn that 
the Italian madrigal took in the fifteen-seventies, 
when native influence reasserted itself and com- 
posers turned more and more to Tasso and the 
Lassus, in 
the grip of his growing melancholy, turned 
rather to the rime spirituali of Gabriele Fiamma 
and the inexhaustible penitence of Tansillo’s 
‘Lagrime di San Pietro, of which he set twenty 
stanzas practically on his, death-bed. ’ 
But if Lassus had little sympathy with the 
new generation of Italian madrigalists, of whom 
the most brilliant was Luca Marenzio, English 
composers certainly did. Byrd, whom one tends 
to think of as a rather conservative personality, 
included several of Marenzio’s madrigals in his 
First Sett of Italian Madrigalls Englished, pub- 
lished in 1590; the much-travelled John 
Dowland made a point of visiting Rome to study 
with him a little later in the decade. Yet in 
spite of the fact that English composers proved 
so responsive to the new Italian style (and 
instances could be multiplied almost in- 
definitely), much of their strength and individu- 
ality was drawn from their own, distinctly 
conservative, tradition. The wheeling polyphony 
of Fairfax and Taverner at the beginning of the 
century, magnificent as it is, was already out 
of date by continental standards, and similarly 
the Cantiones Sacrae that Byrd published in 
1589 and 1591 would, one suspects, have seemed 
old-fashioned to either Lassus or Pales 
Later, in the liturgical motets of the Gradualia, 
Byrd brought his style far more into line with 
Roman succinctness, but in much of his work 
one can see distinctly the English tendency 
towards an abstract, meditative polyphony, not 
based primarily on the word. Byrd’s custom 
to let a verbal phrase sugest a musical one anc 


then treat that as a subject for free contra- 


puntal development; instead of putting his music 
at the service of the words, as both Pale 
and Lassus did in their varying ways, h 
sometimes seemed to use the words as a mere 
spring-board. Old-fashioned? Yes, if we judg 
through the ears of his continental cont 

poraries, but to that tendency of Byrd and | 
the whole English tradition we owe the tu 
flowering of the ect fantasia 
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FEDERAL BROADCASTING CORPORATION OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR SUPER- 
INTENDENT ENGINEER (TELEVISION) M2A/50827/LL to 
organise to C.C.I.R. standards the development, operation and 
maintenance of the transmission side of the commercial television 
service, which the F.B.C. is inaugurating in the latter half of 
1960 in conjunction with Rhodesia Television (Private) Limited, 
which will be responsible for studios and supply of the programme. 
He will be responsible to the Chief Engineer of the Corporation 
and will be ‘required to advise on all engineering aspects of 
television as -it develops in the Federation, and to undertake 
technical liaison with the Programme Contractor. Applicants should 
have appropriate technical qualifications of a high standard, and 
they must have a wide theoretical and practical knowledge of 
modern television engineering techniques, with particular emphasis 
on the transmission and propagation side. They must be able to 
advise on installations, organise operational staff, and conduct 
technical correspondence. 

Appropriate and recent television engineering experience of not 
less than 5 years with a reputable concern is a necessary qualification. 

The successful applicant will be stationed in the first place in 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, but will be required to travel from 
time to time in connection with television installation in other 
centres. 

There is a contributory pension scheme, medical aid, and leave 
is at the rate of three days for each month of service. A free air 
passage to the Federation will be provided for the successful 
applicant and assisted passages for his family. The scale of the 
post will be £1,700-£2,000 per annum, and the entry point, which 
may be the maximum, will be according to qualifications and 
experience. : 

There is a possibility of further requirements for suitably 
qualified technical staff (Television transmitters) M2A/50828/LL, in 
the salary scale £1,200-£1,700 and applications are accordingly 
invited for future consideration. 

Applications giving full details of training, qualifications and 
experience, and stating the date of availability if selected, should be 
sent to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1, quoting 
the appropriate reference number. 
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tapes 
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k Records direct 
from radio or 
microphone 

ir Erase and 
fast rewind 
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jpecial moving 
oil microphone 
nd tape extra. 
sASY TERMS 


Instantly turns any gramophone 
into a first-class Tape- Recorder 


and back into a record-player in a moment! 


fou simply slipitonto your turn- “Real hi-fi results”, “Better than many so- 
able ye aa eae esidy to record called at recorders. . .”, These are typical 


comments of famous technical journals. This 
irect-from-radio or microphone — wonderful newinvention means that any gramo- 
..the voices of your family...radio pro- phone owner can now add superbly good tape 
rammes...your favourite music—and you can recording facilities to existin, equipment, ata 
stantly play it back in your own home Full 


fraction of the usual cost. details, *photos, 
jrough your own gramophone or radio with 


specifications, Easy Penk etc. are given in the 
ed Fidelity, Made by the people who 


ramdeck Book. Send oe copy today— 
and manufacture radar instruments FREE and entirely without obligation. 
4 scounts and Britannias, 


le amazing Gramdeck now FREE BOOK—POST NOW 


tane- 
hd playing faciine % @ To: GRAMDECK (Dept. LT/803) 


+ gramophone owner, | 29/31, WRIGHT’S LANE, LONDON, W. 
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Whats -so good about 
Mastertape ? 


Magnetic recording Tape sounds better— 
hear it for yourself 


Mastertape — 
Mastertape == is extra strong and unfailingly reliable 


is backed by the largest pioneer research 


Mas te rtap @ — organisation in the market, ensuring the 


most advanced techniques in manufacture 


obtainable from your local dealer 


Mastertap ée ==free from the address below 


or post 


WELCOME GIFTS FOR THE TAPE RECORDIST 


MASTERTAPE 
VOICE LETTER 


MASTERTAPE 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Records up to 8 53" spools of Standard 


minutes 


(27/6, 850') or 
Mails like a letter Longplay 
Weighs under 2 ozs. (35/-, 1200') 


5/6 with envelope 
ready to post 


Masteriape in a gay, 
personal gift wrapper 


Obtainable from leading stores or post free from the address below 


COMPLETE M.S.S. PRICE LIST 


A member of the B.!.C.C. Group 


mss Mastertape 


M.S.S. RECORDING CO. LTD., Colnbrook, Bucks. Tel. 
M.S.S. SHOWROOM AND STUDIO, 21, 


Colnbrook 2431 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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Flowering | Shrubs for the Garden and House 


WHEN PLANTING SHRUBS, always make the hole, 
or perhaps ‘station’ is the better word, larger 
than the spread of the roots. If your soil is too 
heavy or too light, have a few barrow loads of 
soil mixed with either leaf soil or compost, and 
work this in among the roots to give them a 
good start. The shrubs—apart from roses—do 
not want any manure. Keep the roots spread 
out in their tiers, neither pointing upwards nor 
downwards. Should there be several large roots, 
cut these back three parts of their length; 
they will then push out new young fibrous roots. 

Always plant firmly and at the right depth. 
Notice the marks of the damp soil round the 
collar of the shrub: that is one of the best 
guides. Try to arrange the top roots to be 


covered with, say, two to three inches of the 


compost, 


During the winter give any newly planted 


shrub a slight mulch with old bracken or 
straw; this will often save the young roots from 
the frost. Remember, nearly everything freshly 
planted will make an inch or two of growth at 
once, so do plant carefully. 

There are some lovely flowering shrubs. For 
instance, forsythia suspensa intermedia that is 
one sheet of yellow bloom when cold east winds 
are blowing in March. Among lilacs there is 
Louis Spath, with large bunches of single, port- 
wine coloured flowers and a heavenly scent. If 


Bridge against Bogey—Final Round a 
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THE FINAL ROUND of the Par 
be 1} Aw Contest, in which originally four 
teams took part, was played on November 15 
in Network Three. The contestants were the 
“two previous winners, London (D. Smerdon, 
G. C. H. Fox, D. Davenport, and N.. Hughes) 
and a team from the West (G. C. Griffiths and 
P. Richardson, Somerset; E. J. Spurway, Birm; 
ingham, and P. F. Spurway, Cardiff). As before, 
the two teams had to play a test hand on which 
points were awarded for the best bidding, lead, 
and play. 
Dealer, South. Love all 

NORTH 
&AAT52 
¥ 1064 
K3 
me 8753 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 
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-you prefer a white lilac, Madame Lemoine is 


lovely: it has large double trusses and is 
unusually hardy. 

A prunus, Persica Nana, is a charming little 
shrub: in a garden not large enough for any- 
thing that grows tall this is ideal. The branches 
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Viburnum fragrans 


First to perform were the four from the West 
country. This was the bidding: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
Richardson J. Spurway Griffiths P. Spurway 


2eG No DS No 
3° D No 3 NT No 
4NT No wel OY No 
5 NT No 6! No 
7 NT No No No 


The Somerset pair used the Blackwood con- 
vention in this auction, South establishing that 
his partner held one Ace and one King. His 
final bid of Seven No Trumps was hardly 
justified, for North had bid only Three No 
Trumps over Three Diamonds and was unlikely 
to hold better than K x of diamonds. The 
directed contract, 
four points, was Six No Trumps. Seven No 
Trumps earned one point. In the bidding sug- 


_ gested by Terence Reese and Harold Franklin, 


South made a waiting bid of Two No Trumps 
over Two Spades and consequently became the 
final declarer. Thus Mr. Richardson had to play 
the hand in Six No Trumps. 

West scored one point for his side by choosing 


‘the directed lead of the ten of spades. South 


cashed two spades, led a diamond to the King, _ 
and while in dummy had to make the A J of 
spades. Now, when the diamonds failed to 


break, the hand with the long diamonds had 


are white, 


- follow the azalea Indica, 


_ back every year after flowering and the pots 


which would have scored’ 


onshore 6 46 as 


are three to four feet long, and 

hold a mass of bright pink 
blossoms early in spring. It grows on almost a1 
soil and is most useful for cutting. > 
If you would like a dwarf magnolia that st. ir 
“to flower the first year after planting, put 
stellata—a white—and stellata rosea, which _ 
a pinkish shade. Give these magnolias a litt 
‘peat and sand to root into. You can grow ther 


__ in pots if you like. Try to make room for a 


of viburnum fragrans, a pearl. pink, sw 
smelling, winter-flowering shrub. The fi 
flowers are just opening now, and it will go o 
all through the winter. If you are fond of dwar 
viburnums try carlesii, the flowers of whick 
flushed with ‘pink and Sweet 
scented. 
There is always something fascinating abou 
flowering shrubs in pots—say, a wisteria or 
‘Jaburnum. Just_pot them up, plunging the pot 
to save them from frost, and bring them indoor 
in the spring. Azalea mollis can be potted up ta 
‘which flowers al 
Christmas. There is also deutzia gracilis, a smal 
shrub about two to three feet high, full of white 
flowers. They only need the oldest branches cut 


plunged out in the garden for the summer. The 
cuttings root like weeds when you have a st 
plant.—From a talk in the Home Service / 
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a fifth spade, so the-contract was defeated. 

Declarer can afford to lose one trick in 
diamonds, so long as at the moment when he 
loses it he has not established a spade winnet 
for the opponents. When the players were asked 
to comment, Mr, P. Spurway was quick to point 
out the very tricky solution: after cashing 
@ K Q, South must duck the very first round of 
diamonds, thus losing his trick in this suit 
before playing off the other two spades. 

‘The team from the West country had amassec 
only two points out of a possible ten. The result 
of the match was quickly determined when the 
London North-South reached Six No Trumps 


by the following route: ‘ 
a SOUTH NORTH 7 

Smerdon Fox f 

2° i2s 3 

3D 3NT i 

4C 4D E 

© 6 NT No. _ 
As before, South had to play the hand 


bic 
> 


although in the actual auction North had b 
No Seip first. West led the ten of 


_ “ Misce stultitiam consilis brevem 


' 
of 


ASSES AND ANGELS 
By PODALIRIUS 


Cleopatra, it is said, bathed herself for beauty’s sake in the 
milk of an ass. Plutarch could have done justice to that 
bath; but does not, though Cleopatra flits through his 
pages. And the general theme of the external use of 
food and drink was worthy of Montaigne or Sir Thomas 
Browne, though neither seems to have shared my view. 

Of all such improprieties the use of beefsteaks for black 
eyes is the best known. Less credible is the use of neat 
whisky foot baths to harden the skin on the feet of Scottish 
hikers. 

One need not too curiously enquire into the origins of 
these various strange usages of food and drink. Before 
scientific medicine and the pharmaceutical industry, all 
that people had to hand as medicaments were herbs and 
the contents of the larder. If something soothed your 
stomach, it would surely soothe your skin. If it inflamed 
the one, it might do as much for the other. This might be 
called A Pathetic Fallacy; but Cayenne pepper neverthe- 
less figures in many anti-rheumatic creams, and rightly 
so. Moistened oatmeal again is used as the basis of a lady’s 
face pack; and presumably fills out the face as it does the 
stomach. Also recommended for the face and scalp is yolk 
of egg with olive oil. One can conjecture how they first 
came to be so used if one recalls how easily mayonnaise 
can go awry. 

It is women who chiefly practise these simplicities, for 
it is they who have the care of two of life’s greatest and 
often associated delights—the larder and their own beauty. 
Better even than to have glimpsed Cleopatra in (or out of) 
that bath of hers is to observe a beautiful woman emerging 
from her larder with rudiments of one’s next meal. Less 
pleasing is to watch, her emerging with a foodstuff for 
application to the watcher. As a child, I often with secret 
scorn witnessed my mother selecting goose fat to rub on 
my allegedly weak chest. May I now, as a grown-up 
doctor, make amends? Penicillin was discovered in a 
laboratory in the world’s biggest city; but many many 
years before its discoverer was born, country women were 
keeping wounds clean by applying mouldy bread to them. 
How blind we were, we scientists, we men! For the mould 
was a penicillium, which produces our penicillin, which 
also keeps wounds clean. How many similar great remedies 
are lying fallow, each in the mind of some old lady, whom 
her male peers think merely tiresome when she advises the 
third jar from the left for her grandson’s distemper? 

. ” is a good motto for 


scientists. 
# 2 * 


Indeed, Podalirius, many an old “ country cure” taken 
from a well-stocked larder may contain more science and 
less folly than is generally realised. But food to-day, like 
everything else, is not quite what it was. fust as appetiz- 
ing perhaps; but over-cooking and over-processing can 
often render it deficient in vital nutrients. So, to help 
bring back its country goodness, try sprinkling a little 
Bemax on your food each day. It’s stabilized wheat germ, 
pure and simple—the richest natural vitamin-protein- 
mineral supplement known to man. 


THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS. A second series 


| of selected Podalirius articles is now available in booklet 


form. Write to the address below for your free copy. 


' Issued in the interests of the nalion’s health by 


_ Vitamins Limited, Upper Mall, London, W.6 
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BRISTOL MILK 
(Old Golden) 


A full, rich wine greatly favoured 
after a meal or in mid-morning. 
At all times it furnishes a warm 
and dignified welcome for guests 
and visitors. 

Phillips Bristol Amber gives great 
pleasure to those who prefer a 

medium dry wine. 


KAW og 


=, 


Order from your Wine Merchant or if 
unobtainable write direct to 


PHILLIPS OF BRISTOL 


“Established 
© circa 1739 


THIS IS NOT ADVICE 
IT IS A STATEMENT OF FACT 


97% of Piccadilly Building Society mortgages 
are secured on owner occupied houses. 

% sce 
This represents first-class security and justifies 
confidence in the Premium Shares offered by 


this Society. 
bah. gms § 


The rate of interest paid on these shares is 
4% ‘per annum plus Premiums at stated 
periods with tax paid by the Society. 

bs dn di > ¢ 
A post-card request or a telephone call to 
HYD. 5237 for a Brochure will be well 


worth while. 
kk 


This Society is not a member of the 

Building Societies Association and its 

deposits are not trustee investments. 
Please ask us why. 


SONS NAR e Nee ERNE eee OREN EEE EEE PRE REE eee TERRE REE REE ENON E RSE RENE NORE R ER ERROR 


Please send details of Premium Shares 


PrveveEVerTi erie eer rr 


i SOCIETY, a 


ESTATE HOUSE, 31 DOVER STREET 
PICCADILLY. LONDON. WL. 
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TRAVEL BY 


SOUTHERN 


BRITISH RALLWAYS . 


Ask your Travel Agent 
or at the Continental OVERNIGHT SERVICE 


Enquiry Office 


Victoria Station 
London S.W.1 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1960 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Reading Universities. 


CRUISE No. 18 2nd April to ists April, 1960 
SARDINIA, SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, MALTA, GREECE & YUGOSLAVIA 


Visiting SAVONA, CAGLIARI, NORA, PALERMO, MONREALE, SEGESTA, TUN 
GARTHAGE, DOUGGA, AGRIGENTO, TRIPOLI, SABRATHA, LEPCIS MAGNA, MALTA, 
SYRACUSE, OLYMPIA,. DELPHI, OSIOS LOUKAS, CORFU, FALREOKAS ae 

‘DUBROVNIK, TORCELLO, VENICE. — 4 


16th April to 2nd May, 1960 
GREECE, TURKEY & YUGOSLAVIA a 


Visiting VENICE, OLYMPIA, ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION, DELOS, MYKONOS, — 
CAPE HELLES, GALLIPOLI, TROY, THE BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, PERGAMUM, 
SELJUK, EPHESUS, ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS, SIDE, -RHODES, LINDOS, — 

KNOSSOS, MALLIA, GORTYNA, PHAESTOS, PYLOS, DUBROVNIK, VENICE. =| 


CRUISE No. 20 - : 23rd August to 10th September, 1960 
SICILY, GREECE, TURKEY & THE BLACK SEA “ 


CRUISE No. 19 


Visiting SAVONA, SYRACUSE, OLYMPIA, KNOSSOS, RHODES, LINDOS, SELJUK, 

EPHESUS, CAPE HELLES, TROY, BURGAS, NESSEBER, VARNA, THE BOSPHORUS, ~ 

ISTANBUL, PERGAMUM, DELOS, MYKONOS, ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION, — 
CORINTH, SICYON, PATRAS, TORCELLO, VENICE. — 


| 
CRUISE No. 21 8th September to 26th September, 1960 
GREECE, TURKEY, CYPRUS, LEBANON & YUGOSLAVIA 


Visiting VENICE, OLYMPIA, NAUPLIA, EPIDAUROS, ASINE, MYCENAE, TIRYNS, 
ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION, DELOS, MYKONOS, RHODES, LINDOS, 
ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS, SIDE, LIMASSOL, NICOSIA, KYRENIA, FAMAGUSTA, 
SALAMIS (optional air excursion to JERUSALEM and BETHLEHEM or DAMASCUS and © 
PALMYRA), BEIRUT, BYBLOS, BAALBECK, MALLIA, KNOSSOS, DUBROVNIK, VENICE. — 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by six Guest Lecturers who 
will give leclures on Board and at the various Sites visited 


Guest Lecturers accompanying Cruises include: Mr. J. Boardman, Sir Maurice Bowra, Sir William 
Calder, Lord David Cecil, Sir Harry Luke, Mr. Michael Maclagan, The Rev. Gervase Mathew, The. 


Southampton-Havre 


Rev. Canon Guy Pentreath, Professor W. B. Stanford, Professor Eric G. Turner, Mr. J. B, Ward 
Perkins, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Mr. D. R. Wigram and Sir John Wolfenden. 


PRICES FROM 85 GNS. 
(INCLUDING TRAVEL LONDON-VENICE AND RETURN) 


For particulars and reservations apply to: 


; W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD., 
- - 260 (H30) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
Telephones: MUSeum 8070 (12 lines) 
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SOUTH AFRICAN 
SAFARI 


Two Summers this Year? 


If the onset of the European Winter is 
already beginning to depress you, take 
advantage of our wonderful SOUTH 
AFRICAN SAFARI Inclusive Tours 
and follow the Sun. 


These are a combination of the unique 


“Aerial Cruises” by TREK AIRWAYS - 


in safe, comfortable 4-engined Douglas 
Airliners to South Africa, and Trans 


Africa Safari tours in Africa, by luxury - 


coach or car. 


Prices are amazingly low, 
ranging from £231, 


Write for colourful brochure to: 

AFRICAN AIR SAFARIS LTD. (Dept. L2), 
GRAND BUILDINGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TRAfalgar 4226 or 5221 
of visit our bureau in the world famous *'SAFARI CLUB” 


STORIES ani ARTICLES 
WANTED © 


Writers—especially new writers—are 
invited to submit steries and articles 
for The Writer's Annual, 


There are no restrictions as regards 

* the nature of the material, and the 
length may be anything up to 5,000 
words Each submission, however, 
must be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


Minimum payment for accepted MSS 
is five guineas per thousand words. 


THE WRITER 
124, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Brihadesvara Temple, Tanjore 


Mndia 
WELCOMES YOU 


Today the calecaloune of the gorgeous ~ 
East may be visited and enjoyed amid 
modern comforts. Travel in India is 
easy, efficient and cool, for air con- 
ditioned airliners, railways, and hotels 
are at your service. Come and see this 
newest ancient land. 


Illustrated brochures and suggested itineraries 
available on request from your Travel Agent or 


- 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 


INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 
28 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. TRA 1718 


FUTURE 


bepres ; 
Womens Issue 


All the articles and paintings in the 
DECEMBER ISSUE are by women 


Inca Journey — by 

Future Trends in Ballet 

Matriarchy—Past and Future? Justine Glass = _ 
Order your copy NOW. 2s. 6d. 


Jacquetta Hawkes 
Bernadine Croft 


Transatlantic Cruise Line 
) ae 
Os 
(20,260 Gross ton 

NEW REGULAR SERVICE 


i December 1959 * April 1960 — 
. : 


Madeira 

Teneriffe ~ 
Las Palmas 
Casablanca 
from Southampton every 12 days _ 
From the moment you step aboard, 
our sole concern is for your com- 
fort and enjoyment and we believe 
we have thought of everything— 
relax and enjoy TORT 


gee. 


28 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Wa, 
Telephone: REGENT 4l4I 


To Canad by 083. “ARKADIA 
Next sailing: Nov. 30 ¢ 


an d milk into a saucepan and bring to the boil; 
1 stir the boiling liquid into the eggs and sugar. 
Fold in the sifted flour and baking powder. 


t. After” simmering for about floured. shallow pan—a_ roasting -tin approxi- 
, little cor rnflour, then | mately 12 by] 14 inches is ideal. 


i 


; vinegar. "This, dct goes well. 
se — Shopping List’ 


NORMED GIBBS (page 855): Chichele Pro- 
fessor of the History of War, Oxford Uni- 
versity 

dipinte PD: ANDERSON (page 858): 
Oriental Laws, London University; author 

_ of Islamic Law in Africa, etc. 

P. B. MEDAWAR, C.B.E., F.R.S. (page 863): 
Jodrell! Professor of Zoology and Com- 
parative Anatomy, London University; 
author of The Uniqueness of the Indi- 
vidual, etc. 

MAURICE CRANSTON (page 866): 
scientist; author of John Locke, etc. ; 

CHARLES MITCHELL (page 867): Lecturer in 

_ the History of Classical Tradition, War- 

burg Institute, London University; editor 

of Hogarth’s Peregrination 

ROBERT McKENZIE (page 870): Reader in 
Sociology, London University; author of 
British Political Parties, etc. 


est. Nageerin ae cake is ileal 
fee or a a cup of tea. It is a thin 


Though the cake is at its "best - it 
will keep well for one or two 
ght tin. 1s ‘jaetas 


ov pint of milk or top of milk 
oz. of plain flour 
ounded teaspoons of baking powder 
medium-sized neared aes — 


1,538 


; Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
SHOR So value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


| "i Crossword No. 


| ee and Tailed By Sam 


ng date: first post on Thursday, November 26. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 


> marked ‘ Grossword?’ in the left-hand top corner. In. all matters connected with the crosswords the 
i“ a : Editer’ s decision is final : 


16, Useful for 
terrains (8) 
Transport is Provided on the river for the spree (7) 
A princess maybe, in the Middle East (4) 


across Nights are the. ache obtained on temioving? solid matter from irregular 
he initial letters of the answers to the across clues; 
down lights are the words obtained on removing the 17. 
I ters of the answers to-the down lights. Punctuation 18, 
be sapaned < 20. Knock about an ecclesiastic (5) 

4 . 22. Not on the level, like a sand-eel (6) 

; (CLUES—ACROSS- 12 = ae) sep po oe F cete igeoes 2 ‘ atilndcd) 

i = 1G. Sends back reflected feeble rays of light in cotlan 

D. the age secretary about a direction for p iorities So rarolecaf fiatal nixed with rock (3) 
. nip of a crisp rye-whisky will make you nimble (4) 30. The poor fellow Can erk something 
jewel immediately above diamond (5) oe public house (6) 
Beet: ‘over: then ‘merest particle leads to recall (10) _ 33. A decoy-bird, no longet fresh (5) 


> In Scotland there’s no little value set on this service (5) 
. Letter from Greece enclosed in one of our letters 


Geeane 


to eat in the 


probably needs to be explored (6) 
“poe drink (3) 
. Hound used in hunting wild beasts 6) 
reece found in travel agencies (4) 
2, Having relapsed unexpectedly, they state 
“in court (8) 

44, An uncontrolled urge makes a Scotsman shudder (4) 

45. ay bone and hair in.composition, its feathers are prized 


their case 


49, The investigation is in favour of a crooner (7) 

51. The cavalry weapon is broken; it has no catch (5) 

3. Reformed cheats are modest and refined (6) 
56. Secking excitement, I appear on market days (5) 

59. The provisional object. in filing is restriction of space (10) 
62. Old music imagined in sleep (5) 

63. Society, following a long recess, falls from the faith (6) 
64. Not quite a schoo] entrance in Yorkshire (9) 

. Doctor Spike is so gloomy (5) 


(S) 
'. Scottish jie where the side loses its English leader (5) 


DOWN ek 
1.. He brings in the kill and is something of a trier always 
9) - 


2. A man of title in a real conflagration (4) 
3. His entrance here across the Channel gives one the 
vote (6) 
4, He tears up the aisle (S) 
5, A sweet apple used to curdle milk (6) 
6. Eternally in a reverie (4) 
7. Urd, Verlande or Skuld (Latinised version) (S) 
8. The most remote type of realties (8) 
9. Ermine for a holy man with a pipe (5) 
10. Biting fly with a round head could put you to sleep 
‘A: 


steerer 


11, Beak-shaped strait in dewy environment (7) 


tll ligt Sic Peni with air. Put the butter 


of but er, and water enough _ Pour this batter-like mixture into a buttered and 


Notes on Contributors 


_. Establishment, Harwell; author of Atmo- 
Professor of | 


political 


66. Contributions for the state, possibly an American one 


eaiy aris es Agcinae the apple dicks 
rows over the top of the cake. Sprinkle with 
sugar. Bake in a moderately hot oven (400°F. 
or gas Mark 6) for 20 to 25 minutes. Leave to = 
cool in the tin, then cut diagonally inte 
diamond-shaped pieces. " 


Basit: SCHONLAND, C.B.E., F.R.S. (page 872): 
Director of the Atomic Energy Research 


spheric Electricity, The Flight of T hunder- 
_ bolts, ete. 

JoHN LEATHAM (page 877): Greek Pro- 
gramme Organizer, South European Ser-: 
vice, B.B.C. 

EGON WELLESZ, C.B.E., F.B.A. (page 883): 
Reader in Byzantine Music, Oxford, 1948- 
56; author of Eastern Elements in Western 
Chant, A History of Byzantine Music and 
Hymmnography, etc. 

A. C. AITKEN, F.R.S. (page 885): Professor 
of Mathematics, Edinburgh University; 
author of Deter minants and Matrices, 
Statistical Mathematics, etc. _ 

MONTAGUE WEEKLEY (page 892): in charge 
of the Bethnal Green Museum, London; 
author of William Morris, Thomas Bewick 


14, Does Robertson’s play require only English players? 
(5) 

15. Spenserian novelty is a measure only recently discovered 
(6) 

19, Pier appearing in films from Ealing (6) 

21. A lot is sluiced about the mouth of a river (6) 

24. Straw for a wild hula before a four-figure crowd (5) 

25. Heavy blow for someone going ashore (6) 

27. Sambo’s boss returned from Southern Asia (5) 

28, Turn back, take off, turn outwards here (5) é: 

31. The knot the novice phoned about (5) 
Shakespeare’s grimy but cheery composition (6) 

34U. Realism is not within this province (5) 

39. Haitian peas, Californian tunny, New Zealand eel (4) 

40. A metering arrangement for troops (8) 

43. Take over a long-barrelled gun (4) 

46, Plaster about the member makes him rage (6) 

qe pehens physician found more than once in the hostel 
6 

48. ‘ Roughness breedeth ” (4) ! - 

50. On the canal he puts a ban on a navigation radar 
system (6) 

51. Scots grey returns to the beaten track (5S) 

52U, Conunental like a man over the border (5) 

54. Deceiving woman causes deep resentment from pole to 
pole (5) 

55. W route in store (5) ‘ 

57. Rope or chain for tying up an animal, a paddle-footed 
one? (4) 

58. The Gallery has a recipe for the common potato (5) 

60, George , alias George H. Powell (4) 

61. Characteristic mark for music (4) 

| 536 


Solution of No. 


NOTES 
(a) f-luge-l; (b) sleek (MND IV, 1); (e) sh(a mrjock; 
(d) forbear; (e) attentive; (f) quant-it-y; (g) w-add-ing; 


(h) d(r)unk; 


(i) restaurants (anag.); (j) swills (hidden); 
(k) prompt; 


() crumbs (Matt. 15, 27); (m) mark; (nm) 


b-lunt; (0) park-a; (p) micky. / 
1st prize: W. Heath (New Malden), 2nd_ prize: 
A. H. Carey (Sutton). 3rd prize: A. T, Hill 
(Berkhamsted) : 


~ 
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~4| _ correspondence 


Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending the University: it is necessary} 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FES85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


THE 
BRISTOL CORPORATION 


is offering 


61% 


for loans to the Corporation 
for any period between 3 
and 10 years 
MINIMUM LOAN-£500 
TRUSTEE SECURITY 
NO EXPENSES TO LENDER 
Application to: 


City Treasurer, Room 19, 
Council House, Bristol, 1. 


NOW! WRITE TV 
SCRIPTS THAT SELL! 


Your creative ability can give you 
immense personal satisfaction—and a 
very substantial extra income—in the 
expanding TV scriptwriting field. 
Demand for plays, documentaries, 
comedy sketches, etc., constantly 
increases. New writers, trained to 
express themselves in TV terms, are 
' urgently needed. 

The Television Writing School’s 
courses take you 
“through all the techniques of this 
fascinating new medium. The School 
’ teaches you to develop your ideas 
into professional shooting scripts— 
ready for the commercial market. 


Write today for free prospectus to: 
Dept. LRA, Television Writing School, 
14 Sackville Street, London, W.1. 


LEARN A LANGUAGE—, 
THIS WINTER 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 
in half the usual time has been solved, 
The Pelman nreethod enables you to learn 
languages withouttranslation. By the Pelman 
method you learn French in French, and so 
on, English is not used at all. 
The system is.explained in four little books, 
one for each language. Write for the book 
that interests you and it will be sent you 


’ by return, together with a specimen lesson. 


gratis and post free. WELbeck 1411 
oe POST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY sane, 


Pelman Languages Institute 
82 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street 
London, W.1 


Please send details of Pelman method of 
learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these) 


RRO Fearon oes naevasndine 


Address, 


TOP eee dene newereaee 
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SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE: 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc,, ex- 
ternal Linton University Degrees: for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc., 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam, ) 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. 
payakle by instalments, 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
- ALBANS 


or call 30, oan Ea Street, London, E.C.4 


Moderate as c 


fis far and away the easiest of all 


shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L.61) Hills Road, Cambridge 


-_life-boat “as 


contribution to :— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer : 


Secretary: 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 


Sharing the Burden 


You can’t take your place in the 
it sets out on its 
errand of mercy. But you can 
help it on its way by sending a 


His Grace The Duke of Northumberland K.G. 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
Supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 


Costs only £3.9.6 carriage 


paid (U.K. only). Money returned 
if not completely satisfied. Send 
your greetings card for enclosure to 
friends, Illustrated folder on request 


LAP-TAB LTD. 


from 


DEPT. LR, SHIRLEY, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 


FOLDING Atmehat TABLE 
7 Brit. Pat. Nos. 651114 & 735255 


Sit back in your own arm chair and do 
your desk work, writing or reading, in ab- 
solute comfort with a ‘LAP-TAB”. A first 
class job, beautifully finished and ideal for 
students, teachers and the children’s home- 
work. It’s a boon for invalids too. 
Steel Table Top. 
_ beige felt, has channels for pens and non- 
burn. ash trays. 
level for a light meal or raised and 
locked to different angles as re- 
quired. Folds 
portable.- An ideal Christmas, 
Birthday or Anniversary Gift. 


30" x 19", covered with 


Can be adjusted 


flat. Easily 


_ Printed in | England by Waterlow and Sons, Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N. W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 3 
London, W.1.—All editorial Communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High paeey, London, W.1.—November 1 
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After last Winter you should have 
NO HESITATION 


The cold, the fog and the increase in air pollution led to worrying 
increases in coughing and bronchial troubles, according to medical 
authorities. 


MAKE THIS WINTER NIGROID WINTER | 


NIGROIDS strengthen the voice and remove huskiness ~ 

NIGROIDS lubricate and soothe the throat 

NIGROIDS free breathing blocked by Catarrh 

NIGROIDS combat foggy, dirty, cold and night air ‘ 

NIGROIDS are an international name and depended upon in so many 
. countries by important people 

NIGROIDS are in a small tin, convenient for pocket or handbag and 

unobtrusive to bring out in public 


A HIGH CLASS PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCT 
FROM CHEMISTS ONLY : NIGROIDS 1j- 


2 NOVEMBER 19 495908 


sr UNIVERSITY : 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Students are prepared by postal Nate for:— 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF 


EDUCATION 


London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ. 
and all other Examining Boards 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Entrance requirements, and Degree Exams for 


B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


A.C.P, and L.C.P., Bar (Pts. | & ID), 
Civil Service, 


Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Moderate fees; instalments. @ PROSPECTUS 
free from the Registrar, 56 Burlington House, _ 


CAMBRIDGE 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted to editorsona15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists.For20 yearswe have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
read are ex-students. Our unique system of 
_taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our 
maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 
returned if unearnedy 
The Professional Touch is FREE from 


Dept. 32 
BRITISH INSTITUTE 


of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED ; 
Chronicle House - Fleet St - London -EC 4 


THE MOST 


SUCCESSFUL ae | 


ART COURSE /; . 
of its kind! 


The Press -Art 
School teaches Art 
by Post. Work by 
its pupils appears 
in every illustrated 
journal of note. 
Pupils exhibit regularly in the Academy 
and leading exhibitions. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS TEACH YOU BY POST | 


The teaching is a sheer joy, easy and i inexpen- 
sive. There are Courses for Beginnérs and 
Advanced Students in Illustration, Water 
Colour, Cartooning, etc. You are shown how’ 
to produce the Art which PAYS by leading 
Artists in their respective fields. It is never- 
too lateto take up Art. Write for free illustrated 
Prospectus describing Courses in detail. 
Percy V. Bradshaw, Principal, 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.70) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.£.23 


pA 


Don’t forget! 


ere than string— 
stronger. than rope 
Resuming sales of 


~ PERFECT UNUSED TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof, ideal for Fencing, - 
Packing, Baling Machines, Horticulture 
Tomato Stringing, ete. 


eae Bi: Min. plies 13/6 
1,000 ft. 
Free aie anne U.K. mainland. 
Write for Sample — 
F pradyldecse i) LTD. 
Dept. 12, 16 Ogle we on, 


and other exams, | 
The College, founded 1887, is an Educational 


~~ 


